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INDUCTION SERVICE 


United Synod of New York’s Pastors and 
Laity Join in Impressive Inaugural Rites 


THE postmen on the New York territory 
carried numerous invitations, during late 
September and early October, calling the 
recipients to induction services. In foot- 
ball language (or is it boxing?) the Phila- 
delphia Seminary “led off,” with the im- 
pressive rites held in St. Michael’s Church 
and on the Sem- 
inary campus 
October 4. Sat- 
urday, October 
21, Hartwick 
College at One- 
onta, N. Y., “led 
in” the second 
president in her 
histomy. Dir 
Henry J. Arnold, 
formerly of the 
Wittenberg Col- 
lege faculty. 

Between these 
two occasions 
was the induc- 
tion service for 
Dr. Samuel Trexler as president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, with 
which service this account concerns 
itself. 

Before the annual convention of the 
synod last June, Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, with 
his ever keen foresight, had recommended 
to synod’s Executive Committee that the 
Committee of Conference Presidents, with 
Pastor John H. Wagner of the New Jersey 
Conference as convener, be invested with 
power to make arrangements for the in- 
duction. 

The Committee of the Conference Pres- 
idents met at the Church House in New 
York on a July afternoon, with Dr. Trexler, 
who had been elected to lead the synod in 
the third five years of its life, and laid the 
plans which were successfully climaxed 
by the service itself October 10, in New 
York City. 

The day was a flawless, warm October 
day. The place was St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, where Dr. Trexler had 
been inducted into office as the newly- 
formed synod’s first president ten years 
before. The congregation that had gath- 
ered from the various corners of the buzz- 
ing metropolitan area counted eight hun- 
dred of synod’s laity and pastors, the num- 
ber of the latter who joined the proces- 
sional running to 150. 


DR. SAMUEL TREXLER 


Notables in Procession 


The processional from the parish house 
to the street and into the church moved 
to the strains of Justus Falckner’s re- 
sounding hymn, with the Wagner College 
a cappella choir of sixty young men and 
women, leading the procession as well as 
the singing. Mr. Silas H. Engum, a St. Olaf 
alumnus, directed the choir, with Dr. 
Leonard B. Brabeec at the organ console. 
Pastors of synod, with good representa- 
tion from practically all sections of it, 
came next; with guest clergy, representa- 
tives of synod’s educational institutions, 
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U. L. C. A. president, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
conference presidents, and the officiants 
in The Service. In the place of high honor 
came Drs. Burgess and Trexler. 

The men who officiated in the chancel, 
as well as many of the clergy in the pro- 
cessional, wore the surplice with the red 
stole. The Matin Service was read by Pas- 
tor Herbert A. Bosch of Buffalo, president 
of the Western Conference. The pastor of 
St. John’s, the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer, 
read the lessons, and Dr. Paul E. Scherer, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New York, 
and widely known as the Lutheran 
preacher on the radio in summer, held the 
congregation under the spell of a chal- 
lenging address in which he urged a new 
consecration by the church to her high 
calling, drawing for his illustrations on the 
comparisons of St. Paul’s difficulties on 
earth with that apostle’s rich glorying in 
the eternal truths of God and Jesus Christ. 
It was the new president’s pastor, preach- 
ing to him, too, as he sat just before the 
chancel. Dr. Trexler is a regular member 
of Holy Trinity. 


A Practical Reminder 


The offering, designated for the “Pres- 
ident’s Fund for Relief,” preceded the 
beautiful hymn of invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, “Veni, Creator Spiritus” (“Come, 
Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire”), just be- 
fore the induction proper. This order was 
read by the outgoing president, whereupon 
the secretaries of synod, the Rev. Paul C. 
White, Ph.D., and the Rev. Frederick 
Noeldeke, German secretary, together with 

(Continued on page 18) 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 
REJOICES 


Inauguration of President Henry J. Arnold 
an Auspicious Occasion 


Henry J. ARNOLD, Pu.D., was inaugurated 
the third president of Hartwick College at 
impressive ceremonies which were held in 
the First Methodist Church, Chestnut and 
Church Streets, Oneonta, N. Y., at 10.30 
A.M., October 21. 

The invocation 
was given by 
Char les ws 
Leitzell, D.D., the 
retiring pres- 
ident, who was 
elected president 
emeritus. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, 
executive secre- 
tary of the Board 
of Education of 
the United Lu- 
theran Church, 
opened the pro- 
gram by inter- 
preting the pur- 
pose of a Christian college in the scheme 
of higher education. 

Dr. William H. Cowley, Ph.D., president 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., wel- 
comed President Arnold to his new posi- 
tion. “Above all else,’ Dr. Cowley said, 
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“a college president must be a leader. He 
must lead his students, his faculty, and 
his Board.” President Cowley drew the 
contrast between head men and leaders, 
“Those who control and direct change are 
the leaders. The success of a college pres- 
ident is determined by his leadership 
abilities. He can be a dictator or a demo- 
cratic leader, and if he is wise, he will 
choose to be the latter. I say this,” said 
the Hamilton president, “even though the 
great presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States almost to a man 
have been dictators.” Dr. Cowley con- 
cluded this thought by saying, “To be 
equal to the demands and responsibilities 
of our generation, the college president of 
today must, therefore be a democratic 
rather than a dictatorial leader.” Three 
steps were designated as of particular im- 
portance. (1) Board of Trustees must be 
democratic. (2) Faculty should enjoy free- 
dom of speech on academic policies. (3) 
Students must have practice in democratic 
management of their own affairs. 

By persuasion and education a good 
leader is able to secure the co-operation 
of his Board of Trustees and faculty in 
making progress. Dwelling upon student 
government, President Cowley concluded 
his remarks by saying, “If while in college 
those leaders (students) may learn the 
nature of leadership and more particularly 
the nature of democratic leadership, we 
shall go a long way toward the protection 
and preservation of our American institu- 
tions.” 

Active in Religion 


The new president was formally inducted 
into office by Samuel Trexler, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, and the charter of the college 
was entrusted to his keeping by the Hon. 
Abraham L. Kellogg, LL.D., president of 
the Board of Trustees of Hartwick College. 

Dr. Trexler in presenting the office to 
Dr. Arnold said, “I would now charge 
President Arnold as he assumes the direc- 
tion of Hartwick College under the guid- 
ance of the Church, with her support and 
prayers, that he strive to make religion 
an active force in the life of the student. 
The one justification for this school is that 
it is a Christian school sending out young 
people with the ideals of character which 
Jesus Christ Himself lived and sent His 
Church to propagate.” 

President Arnold, formerly professor of 
psychology and director of the Special 
Schools at Wittenberg College, stressed in 
his inaugural address the “Frontiers of 
Christian Culture.” President Arnold de- 
fined mental frontiers as those of psychic 
activity and energy which were supposedly 
located on the border line of conscious- 
ness, about the nature of which the psy- 
chologist knows comparatively little as yet 
but which offer fruitful opportunities in 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MY CHURCH 


Facts and Phases of Its Significance to Me 
By THE Rev. Roy L. WINTERS, PH.D., Royersford, Pa. 


AT THE corner of A Avenue and B Street in the town of 
C stands Grace Lutheran Church. As we look at it, we 
wonder whether this is the church for) which Christ gave 
His blood. In all probability it has been preserved from 
the ferocity of a storm by a gracious Providence. Last Sun- 
day a group of persons—rich and poor, troubled and cheer- 
ful, learned and unlettered—came to this edifice. They sang 
hymns of ancient lore; ‘they heard the parson pray and 
preach; and they brought of the gifts with which God blessed 
them. The service completed, they returned to their homes, 
and unless unforeseen circumstances arise, practically this 
same group will be present next Sunday. As congregations 
come and go, we have a right to ask, “Is this really the 
church our blessed Redeemer saved?” As we realize that 
this is the case, we inquire further about the church. What 
is it? Why has she persisted in preaching good tidings, 
singing hymns, admnisterng sacraments and giving gifts? 

Immanuel Kant, the eminent German thinker, once said, 
“The church is simply an aggregation, larger or smaller, of 
a number of such independent units.” To Kant and his 
colleagues religion was an individual affair. In view of this 
statement we point a penetrating question: Is the church 
simply the good people of a community who have bound 
themselves together for mutual moral progress? To increase 
their efficiency, they have called a minister; to maintain a 
certain tradition, the Bible is used. Under this conception 
of the church the moral level is never higher than that of 
the most ethical person in the group, and generally it 
dwindles down to the average. 

One of the most hopeful signs of present-day theological 
thinking is the larger appreciation of the place of the church. 
In reality the church as an institution or an edifice does not 
belong to a company of Christians, however devoted they 
may be, but to God. He ordained it when the Saviour said, 
“Upon this rock will I build my church.” 


To Be Deplored 

Without minimizing the splendid work performed by pas- 
tors and lay workers, it is profitable to refresh our minds 
about the place of God in the congregations to which we 
belong. God’s own Book, the Holy Bible, is the rule and 
standard of our faith. From it we take our orders for the 
day. In the church God’s only-begotten Son must be the 
supreme figure. A deplorable aspect of church work is the 
fact—often unconsciously practised—that Jesus Christ is only 
the sounding board to extol our own selfish personalities. 

In addition to the Bible and the blessed Gift, His Son, 
God has supplied the materials out of which the edifices, 
which we called our churches, have been constructed. The 
stone was deposited by God into the bowels of the earth; 
man only discovered, quarried, transported, dressed and 
placed it. The furniture found in our churches was once in 
the form of trees. God grew them. Man felled them; he 
sawed the timber and converted it into pews and trimmings. 

If God is worthy of all glory in the churches, what place 
can be ascribed to man? Feuerbach, the German philosopher, 
once wrote, “Man is the beginning, the centre and the end 
of religion.” He expressed this same thought in even more 
brusque terms: “God was my first, reason my second, and 
man my last and final thought.” 

The etymology of the word, “church,” will assist us on 
our way to a true conception of the place of man in God’s 
Communion of Saints. There are several sources. The first 
is Kuriakon—the house of the Lord. This is the root of the 


Old High German, Chirihha, which is the basis for the mod- 
ern German, Kirche, and its family of names. The second 
root is more profound in that it refers not to an edifice but 
to a society. The word is ecclesia, which basically means, 
called out. In its religious connotation it denotes a throng 
assembled for worshiping God. The idea of the church as a 
religious society was already present in the Old Testament. 
Two possible roots are noticed—edhah and kahal. Both 
refer to assemblies, but the latter implies a distinctly religious 
object. 
Privileges Bestowed 

From this study of the word church, we conclude that 
Christians have been called out from the whole of society 
by God’s Holy Spirit to constitute the Body of Christ. It 
follows that pastors and leaders nave the additional priv- 
ilege of being called out from the Body of our Lord to pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of the Gospel. 

The relation of denominations and their place in God’s 
plan of salvation have always puzzled me. The easiest way 
out of the situation is to claim that when our Lord instituted 
the church He really meant the denomination to which I 
belong. If we start with this premise, we can readily dispose 
of the other groups by condemning them as heretics. A bald 
attempt like this will, however, fail to take into account the 
fact that Luther was regarded as an apostate and was ex- 
communicated from the established church; and many worthy 
figures have suffered the same fate. 

One of my favorite teachers, a dyed-in-the-wool Presby- 
terian, shed what I believe is excellent light on this phase 
of our topic. Prof. Hugh MacIntosh held that the denomina- 
tions are responses to an ideal. The ideal is Christ and His 
Blessed Gospel. In his recent inaugural address President 
Luther D. Reed expressed the same thought in these words, 
“Tiutheranism is essentially a conception of the Gospel.” 
The response to this divine heritage has given rise to socie- 
ties that have taken, for example, the name of a prominent 
leader like Luther. In the case of others, Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Methodists, for instance, the titles are sug- 
gestive of a characteristic polity or practice. 

The natural question must be posited: How can we ac- 
count for the wide variations in the responses made even 
to an institution so divinely ordained as we believe the 
church to be? Certain factors must be considered. Not the 
least important is the peculiar religious problem of indi- 
vidual reformers. Like Paul, Luther was weighed down with 
the burden of his sin. Calvin was attempting to regulate 
the religious life of a community. Consequently, Luther was 
seeking the mercy of a heavenly Father while Calvin was 
looking for a Sovereign God Who would establish a theo- 
cratic state. 

National Connections 

In the development of denominations the nationalistic ten- 
dencies cannot be overlooked. Have you ever considered 
why a multiplicity of religious groups sprang up in Ger- 
many while Spain, France and Italy were comparatively free 
of dissentients? In the sixteenth century Spain and France 
had already attained to the stature of unified nations that 
nurtured state churches and that were strong enough to 
suppress minority movements. Germany was still struggling 
under the yoke of small principalities ruled by petty princes 
and dukes. The unconquerable longing for freedom gave 
rise to a Christianity based on faith rather than upon legal- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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WE arE doubtless more 
familiar with the life and 
activities of Luther than 
with any other life outside 
of Christ's. Strangely 
enough, however, that fa- 
miliarity never palls nor 
fatigues. There is always some new angle, some fresh ap- 
proach, something that heretofore has been mysteriously 
hidden from our notice. 

We usually study Luther the reformer, the teacher, the 
writer, the disputant, or Luther the husband and father. 
Somehow less is said about him as the busy pastor pre- 
paring sermons, catechizing the young and those not so 
young, holding conferences, working with committees, and, 
not least, looking after the vast miscellaneous mail that 
comes to every pastor’s desk. 

His correspondence was tremendous in size and scope. 
Letters came from people in every walk of life; they were 
perturbed by doctrines; they must take issue with him on 
some point; or there were personal problems, such as the 
diverce question of Henry VIII when that monarch cor- 
responded with him and Melanchthon. 

Yet these subjects by no means constituted all of his mail. 
Then, as now, women sought advice on the whole gamut 
of human experience: what to do with wayward children, 
an erring spouse, advice on marriage, how to spend money 
wisely, and on and on through the whole range of life’s 
activities. 

His desk, we imagine, presented an appearance not very 
different from that of a 1939 busy pastor. The women of 
his household were not allowed to clean the study without 
his permission, as any disturbance of the stacks of papers 
might mean irreparable loss to him. 

Let us picture ourselves living back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; we find that we may spend an afternoon in the great 
man’s study. We have been given permission to go through 
his correspondence files, and his record—if he kept one— 
of the letters received and how they were answered. We 
cannot possibly look through all of them, so we decide to 
look over those from women to see what they wrote about. 
Surely we may be pardoned for this bit of curiosity. 

The record will look something like this: 

Received a letter from friend Amsdorf asking me to write 
to three young ladies who have been banished from the 
Saxon Court of Duke Henry because some of my books 
were found in their possession. 

A summary of the letter to the young women. Advised 
them not to wish any evil upon those who had ill-used 
them. Quoted St. Paul: “Being reviled, we bless.” Reminded 
them that the Duke was injuring himself much more than 
they could ever injure him; also told them rather to pity 
him as a mad, unthinking man. Encouraged them to rejoice 


in suffering for Christ’s sake. 
* * * * * 


Received a touching letter from a young lady in a convent. 
She wants a good word said for her to a young man re- 


{These letters may be found in their entirety in any good collection 
of Luther’s Correspondence. A collected edition of all of Luther’s Letters 
to Women was arranged in German by Dr. K. Zimmerman. An English 
edition of the same was brought out in London in 1865. C. L. D.] 
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In Answer to Many Letters 


From Luther’s Voluminous Correspondence Replies to 
Women’s Inquiries Are Selected 


By Ciara L. DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


garding marriage. Wish that it might have been a matter 
of smaller consequence that she asked. 

Advised her of my reluctance to handle such a serious 
matter by writing, especially when only one of the persons 
involved is known to me. If possible will try to talk to the 
young man personally. Warned her to be certain that she 
desires marriage not because of worldly love, but rather 
because she is moved by the grace of God. 

* * * * * 

Letters come from a group of nuns asking help in freeing 
them from convent life. Their parents object; will be angry 
if they leave. 

Counseled them to be guided by their conscience, and 
suggested that they get some friends to assist them. Urged 
them not to be swayed by their parents; reminded them of 
Christ’s words: “He who loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me.” Warned them to be certain that 
it wasn’t just a desire to marry that was making them wish 
to leave. Referred them to my book on “Cloister Vows”; 
also told them to listen to some good sermons on marriage 
as soon as they were out in the world. 

* * * * * 

An announcement came of the marriage of Katherine 
Schutzin to Pastor Matthias Zell. 

Sent her a short letter of congratulation. Wrote it after 
service Sunday evening, and encouraged her always to give 
ear to her husband, because she can learn much from him. 
Reminded her ever to be grateful to God for having given 
her such a husband. Sent greetings to Herr Zell. 

* * * * * 

Wrote a letter of condolence to Queen Maria of Hungary 
on the death of her husband, King Ludwig II. Sent her 
some psalms for her consolation. Tried to comfort her by 
saying that her sorrow was sent, not because of God’s 
anger but rather that she might learn to trust in God alone. 

a * * * * * 

Sent a short note to Frau Dorothea Joerger thanking her 
for entertaining Pastor Stiefel; thanked her for the gift she 
sent by him to Katie and me. 

* * * * * 

Received a letter from Hanna von Plausig about her 
niece, Else von Kanitz, who is grievously tempted by the 
Evil One. 

Sunday wrote Else a letter inviting her to Wittenberg to 
teach some young girls. Promised her room and board in 
our family. Told her that those who suffer from the Devil 
here will not do so in the next world. Promised to help her 
with her problem when she arrives here. 

* * * * * 

Received a letter from Agricola’s wife at Eisleben. She 
is very disconsolate because her husband is away. She is 
teaching school, but is often sorely tempted. 

Sent her a letter of comfort. Urged her to remember how 
Christ suffered far above her suffering, and that He was 
near her, even if Pastor Agricola must be away more than 
she wished. Promised her that we would pray for her. 

* * * * * 

Dispatched a letter of comfort to Margaret N. on hearing 
of the death of her husband, who died after attempted 
suicide. Told her that perhaps the Devil had power over 
his limbs and forcibly moved his hand against his will. 
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Cited as proof the fact that he recovered consciousness to 
confess Christ on his deathbed. Comforted her with verse 
in St. Matthew, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

* * * * * 

A letter from widow von Selmenitz of Halle. Has been 
ordered to leave the city or give up her Lutheran faith. 
Wanted advice. 

Advised her to flee, but not to do it in haste. Told her 
that God would strengthen her. 
* * * oo *% 

A letter from Wolf Horning about his wife. He was ban- 
ished by the Elector and: has been four years in exile. Wants 
wife to join him, but she refuses. Annoys him over money 
matters. 

As he requested, sent a letter to Frau Horning. Told her 
very plainly her duty was to go with her husband; added 
that any sin her husband might fall into God would charge 
against her. Warned her that Herr Horning may seek to be 
free and establish himself a home where he is. Gave her 
until mid-Lent to act. If no change in her attitude, a more 
severe letter will be forthcoming. 

* * *% * * 

Jerome Weller writes that his sister Barbara is suffering 
from her doubts on predestination. Wants a letter of help 
sent to her. 

Got letter off to Frau Barbara Lischerin. Sympathized 
with her. Told her I was once brought to my sickbed on 
account of the same worries; these thoughts are prompted 
by the Devil. Advised her when the thoughts come, to say: 
“Avaunt, thou miserable Devil.” Quoted much Scripture to 
her. Explained how her brother Jerome once suffered this 
way, but by God’s help he won over the Tempter. 

* * * * * 


Sunday evening after service wrote a long letter to my 
mother, who is ill. Comforted her with the Scriptures. 
Reminded her always to remain grateful for the Gospel, 
Baptism, and the Sacrament. 

* * * ae * 

At the request of John Schneidewin, wrote to his mother, 
again urging her not to stand in the way of his marriage to 
the young lady to whom he is betrothed. Showed her that 
the girl is of a good family, gentle and humble. Further 
explained how her son is embarrassed and suffering be- 
cause he has asked the girl’s father for his consent. Begged 
her not to hinder the marriage longer, as God, would make 
her son very happy with this wife. 

* * * * * 

Letter from Frau Joerger offering 500 gulden to help some 
needy students here at Wittenberg. 

Answered it and suggested that in Melanchthon’s and my 
opinions it is best for the university to put the money out, 
and from the interest help two poor students yearly. Also 
thanked her for the quince jam she sent. 

* * * * * 


Another letter from Frau Joerger, not approving the plan 
of putting the money out at interest. 

Sent a letter agreeing to do with the money as she wished. 
Tried to console her because her son has gotten into some 
trouble with the preacher, and is going to law over it. 

* * * * * 


Wrote another letter to Frau Joerger to tell her how well 
her money, which she said was a thank offering, is aiding 
the poor students. Until we started looking up worthy men 
we never realized how many poor students are living on 
bread and water in order to study God’s Word. Sent her a 
little book from Michel Stifel as an appreciation of the ten 
florins he received to tide him over a difficulty while he is 
without a pastorate. 

* 


* * * * 


Another letter from Frau Joerger asking if it is permis- 
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sible for her to have the Lord’s Supper administered to her 
in her home. 

Answered the letter, thanking her for the groschen she 
enclosed, and advised her that Communion in the home is 
allowable if her pastor agrees and if there is no outside 
criticism. 

* * * * * 

Frau Joerger again writes for advice on willing her money 
to her children. Sons will not agree that daughters should 
share equally with them. Girls satisfied. 

Told her to use kindness to win her sons over, but if that 
did not avail, not to use force. Also asked her for a little 
money to carry Master Andres over till Easter. 

* * * * * 

Dispatched a letter of thanks to Duchess Elizabeth of 
Brunswick for the cheese she sent us; also sent her some 
cuttings from our mulberry: and fig trees. 

* * * * * 

The afternoon is getting far advanced. We hurriedly leaf 
through the records, yet no end appears. Letters concerning 
depressed husbands, houses destroyed by storm, approach- 
ing “blessed events,” financial worries—all brought to the 
big-hearted Doctor Luther to be solved. How could one 
man accomplish so much! 

Are twentieth century pastors sometimes weighed down 
under the multifarious calls upon their time and energy? 
If so, let them remember Martin Luther and take courage. 


AUTUMN DAYS 


By Sanford N. Carpenter, McClure, Pa. 


I am the Autumn, when “the frost is on 

The pumpkin, and the fodder’s in the shock.” 
Within the fields are piles of golden corn; 

And apples—yellow, red, and green and gold— 
In luscious riches hang upon the trees. 

The wayside pond and evry bowing hedge 

Are fringed deep with bittersweet and fern. 


The cattle browse amidst the residue 

Of grass, on browning fields o’er hill and vale; 
While solemn blackbirds and the cawing crows 
Convention hold with grave and scolding rooks 
Where once the wren and robin filled the choir. 
The boastful cock rings out his “chanticleer” 
That greets the lighted lamp, presage of dawn. 


O’er all the lilting earth, the eye takes in 

The forest, meadow too, and then—the hill: 

And afar—the mountains where are outdone 

The rainbow’s color, shades and brilliant hues: 
All red and crimson, purple, saffron, too; 
Magenta, orange, blue and yellow bands 

So well shot through with evergreen and bronze. 


Along the garden walks, the marigold, 

Coxcomb, and mango red, bow low their heads: 
And, here and there, amidst the ruin’s wastes 
Where beauty’s temple rose among the flowers 
Petunias old and golden glow still peep 

And wait the harder stroke to lay them low: 
While brighter, colder grows the moon each night. 


From blackened chimneys wisps of smoke curl out. 
There is a crispness and a tang in all 

The circumambient air that brings new thrusts 

Of frost, and wind and sun and stars: 

Bright, sunny days, and colder, deeper nights. 

Of all the days, the months, and seasons of 

The year my hours bring gayest thought and cheer. 
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FOR THREE-FOLD SERVICE 


The Board of Social Mission’s Fields of Activity 
By Cart M. Dist er, Eso., President 


THE Board of Social Missions is more than a mere agency 
of the Church. It is the servant of humanity. 

Its trinity of causes—Evangelism, Inner Mission, Social 
Welfare—interwoven and interlocking as they are—grip the 
imagination, quicken the heart beat, vitalize the life. They 
embrace need—human need—both for the things of God and 
of man. 

Under its constitution, the Board is the legal successor 
to all the rights and property of the Inner Mission Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, Inc., the Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, and the Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare; and is to perpetuate, carry on, expand, 
develop, and further any and all of the purposes, objects 
and work embraced in, or carried on by, the last-named 
Board and Committees, and with all the powers, duties and 
prerogatives committed or given to them respectively. 

Its object is to promote the causes of Evangelism, the 
Inner Mission and Social Welfare in the name of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Subject to the constitution 
of that Church, or its resolutions, the Board is given full 
power to work in these three fields and to do such other 
things under the authority of the Church as are in harmony 
with the duties, powers and functions conferred upon the 
Board. 

The members of the Board, deeply conscious of the op- 
portunities for real service thus presented, yet fully aware 
of the vast scope of the work committed to their hands, are 
facing their responsibility with proper humility, conscious 
that the problems confronting them can be solved only 
through the outpouring of divine wisdom upon them and 
the Church. They welcome the counsel and the experience 
and seek the co-operation of the entire Church. 

In the Field of Evangelism 

the Board is charged with the task of stimulating the synods 
and congregations of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica in the application of the Gospel to win, conserve, and 
reclaim souls for Christ through His Church. The active 
prosecution of this matter has received the first concern of 
the Board. Following hard on the work done by the Board 
of American Missions in its Anniversary Appeal a year ago, 
and the splendid presentation of the challenge of Evangel- 
ism then brought to the attention of our congregations, the 
Board of Social Missions has instituted for the use of the 
Church what is intended to be not a sporadic but a per- 
manent effort to reach the unchurched and unsaved in our 
various communities, both urban and rural. So, functioning 
through its Committee on Evangelism, it has fostered and 
promulgated a plan for Evangelism to be followed by all 
the congregations connected with the Church. This plan is 
to be put into effect during the month allotted to the work 
of the Board this year. It is not intended to be a campaign. 
Its purpose is to get the Church thinking about and acting 
on its responsibilities for the people outside its walls. Its 
aim is to have our respective congregations through their 
members reach out actively and reclaim and redeem lost 
humanity through the years. 

Evangelism, as conceived by the Board, is not the work 
of the few or any one limited period of time. The Board 
would emphasize the need of having every member of the 
Church fulfill his obligation to Christ and man by being a 
personal evangelist—not for a brief or limited period of 
time but throughout life. Evangelism is the work of all— 


always. No one can dispute the fact that the Church has 
not reached out into the highways and byways in accord- 
ance with Christ’s command and compelled the people to 
come into His Kingdom. It has been too much concerned 
with growth from the inside, by accessions received pri- 
marily through catechetical classes and those related to or 
closely associated with the members of the congregation. 
The spirit of real evangelism, the bringing of the message 
of salvation to those without the Church, has lain dormant 
for too many centuries and with disastrous consequences 
to humanity. 

There can be no question but that the Church itself is not 
blameless in the chaotic conditions that confront the world 
today. Had it been more evangelistic in the past, and had 
its members been more concerned with bringing into living 
relationship with Jesus Christ the countless throngs of 
men who have been untouched by the Church through the 
years, surely the world would have a different outlook 
today than it has, and the social problems that confront 
humanity would be nearer their solution and many, doubt- 
less, completely solved. The early Apostolic Church was 
permeated through and through with the spirit of evangel- 
ism. Its members were enthusiastic and fervent in witness- 
bearing. What has caused the present-day indifference and 
diffidence? The Church must again be gripped with a pas- 
sion for the souls of men. So, the Board is actively engaged 
in furthering the thinking and stimulating the action of 
the Church to recapture and restore to active practice this 
spirit of personal evangelism. 


In the Field of the Inner Mission 


the Board is charged with furthering the cause of the min- 
istry of Christian love in any and all ways. Its scope of 
action could not be broader, and its powers more unlimited, 
at least theoretically. Through its Committees on Inner 
Missions and on Disaster Relief, it will further and extend 
the work instituted and prosecuted by the Inner Mission 
Board during the past two decades. It hopes to reach into 
the life of every congregation and transform the thought 
and the action of its members; to bring upon church mem- 
bers everywhere a realization of their responsibilities for 
Christian thinking, Christian living and Christian action. 
The needs of the afflicted—the orphan, the aged, the heip- 
less, the suffering, the prisoner, the derelict, the problem 
child, the wayward, the underprivileged—in a word, the 
need of suffering humanity—must be met. The Board is 
seeking through wise counsel to lead the Church properly 
and fully to minister to this need and satisfy it in the name 
of Christ. 

It helps meet the stranger in the person of the immigrant 
coming to as well as the emigrant leaving the shores of our 
country. It ministers to the blind and the deaf. It helps 
support the ministrations of Christian love in fields where 
the same are peculiarly needed; and to stimulate the synod 
or congregation in the inception and support of needed 
work. It reaches out to the pre-delinquent boy that he may 
grow into a useful Christian citizen. It helps chart the course 
of the seaman with its many dangers and vicissitudes over 
the stormy sea of life. It brings the peace and comfort of 
Christian love to those distressed on beds of pain, sickness 
and suffering. In countless ways, the Board is trying to 
meet, and have the Church meet, the cries of humanity, 
cries that can be fully answered only through the grace 
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of God made manifest through loving Christian service. 

In the matter of disaster relief, the Board has continued 
the ministrations of the Church toward the Canadian pas- 
tors in distress by reason of the drought. Fortunately, other 
than this, no special call has come during the past year for 
relief from national or local disasters; yet the Board is 
conscious of the ever-impending danger of such catastrophe. 
Therefore, through its Committee on Disaster Relief it is 
formulating plans and devising means to meet disaster if, 
when and where it comes. 


In the Field of Social Welfare 


the Board is charged with the task of studying the moral 
and social welfare of humanity in the light of Christian 
principles and to counsel the Church in the Christian solu- 
tion of the problems of society. This requires not merely 
human wisdom. It needs divine guidance. The Board, 
through its Committee on Social Action, is planning a sys- 
tematic study of the great moral and social problems of 
humanity. It is seeking to determine how far the Church 
is charged, as an organization, with interesting itself in the 
solution of and what action, if any, the Church must take 
in solving these problems. As a beginning, and in order to 
enable the committee to ascertain the mind of the Church 
aright, it has requested counsel and suggestions from all 
the active pastors of the Church. Unfortunately, the re- 
sponse to its requests has been lamentably small. It is the 
hope of the Board that every pastor and also the thinking 
laity will communicate with the Board or its committee and 
give the best thought of the Church on this matter of social 
action. 

How far ought the Church go? How far dare the 
Church go? What is the sphere and function of the Church 
other than preaching the Gospel and evangelizing the 
world? How far is it obligatory upon the church or within 
the province of the Church to speak on political or social 
or moral problems, all of which unfortunately concern and 
affect the welfare and the well-being of the citizens of the 
country? These, and many like problems and questions, are 
constantly confronting the Board. In arriving at a solution 
it is hoped that we shall have the best thought and co- 
operation of the members of our Church everywhere, so 
that, through the multiplicity of wise counsel, and the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, our Lutheran Church may 
be led to fulfill its entire mission to society. 


Useful Literature 


Through its Committee on Promotion, which has general 
supervision of having prepared and distributed the literature 
of the Board and promoting its work, the Board is preparing 
a new series of the “Message for the Day”—that spiritual 
weekly leaflet which has ministered so admirably to “shut- 
ins” and “shut-outs” in the past, and proved its value to 
those deprived of the privilege of attending church serv- 
ices. The new “Message” will be more attractively printed 
and its subject matter better arranged and suited for the 
needs of those for whom it is intended. Other literature is 
also being published from time to time; and whatever the 
printed word can do to promote the objects and causes of 
the Board is being carefully considered. 

Through its Committee on Study and Research, the Board 
is also undertaking to arrive at a correct appreciation of the 
historical backgrounds embraced in its spheres of work, to 
evaluate properly the accomplishments of the past, and to 
ascertain the underlying causes of the needs of society and 
the best Christian solution thereof. 

Newly reorganized, and as yet but meagerly equipped for 
its work, the Board is studying and working to acquit itself 
creditably in discharging its ever-growing problems and 
meeting its many opportunities. It asks your full co-opera- 
tion and support.. 
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“CANADA AT WAR” 


By the Rev. Douglas Conrad, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, Canada 


SEPTEMBER 10 will be an outstanding date in the history of 
the Canadian nation, because it was on that day that a for- 
mal declaration of war was made by the elected represen- 
tatives of the Canadian people against the German Reich. 
Canada, as a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, now can make her own decision about such matters. 
In the war of 1914-18, when Britain declared war against 
Germany, Canada was at war, but the Statute of West- 
minster has changed all that. Now each self-governing 
Dominion makes its own decisions, and they would resent 
any interference with their rights in making those decisions. 

Canada could have remained neutral in this conflict, just 
as Hire (Ireland) is remaining neutral, and Britain would 
not have tried to force her to take up arms. But the 
Canadian people felt that no permanent peace could be 
had until those who are trying to rule the world by force 
and aggression are crushed. They felt that their place was 
alongside England, France and the other self-governing 
Dominions in this struggle to make independent nations 
secure. 

No sooner was war declared than Canadian youth an- 
swered the call to the colors voluntarily, as the Canadian 
government has declared that no law of conscription will be 
enforced. In the first month of the war almost 100,000 men 
answered the call, and the first contingent of around 20,000 
men will sail for England before Christmas. Coastal de- 
fenses are being strengthened, the cities and towns are prac- 
ticing blackouts, ships are being taken over by the navy 
for use as mine-sweepers and submarine chasers and the 
air force is continually watching the coast line. 

The people of Canada feel that England is right in this 
war, and that she is fighting a just war, perhaps one of the 
most just in her long history. They feel that actual war 
is preferable to the “war of nerves” through which we had 
to pass every few months. The future of the Christian 
Church can also be said to be at stake in this war. We all 
know how the church has suffered in some European coun- 
tries, and should those whom we call our enemies be suc- 
cessful, have we any guarantee that the same thing may 
not happen to the church in our own countries? 

The church in Canada is praying that victory may be as- 
sured for the forces of right, and that we may then have a 
lasting peace, one based upon mutual goodwill and love 
among nations. The hearts of all Christian people are sad 
that this war should have been made necessary, but they 
are resolved to see it through to a successful conclusion. 
The Lutheran Church in Canada has pledged its loyalty 
and many Lutheran young men answered the first call, and 
are to be found ready to do their bit for humanity’s welfare. 

All Christians are praying for peace and that the love of 
Christ may be permitted to enter and rule in the hearts of 
all mankind. It is only as Christ is accepted, and His teach- 
ings put into practice, that we will have a world in which 
wars will be unknown. May it be the prayer of everyone 
that that day may come soon. 


STuDENT questionnaires distributed on the campuses of 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, Pa., and of Gettys- 
burg College at Gettysburg, Pa., indicate the attitude of 
the students of our American colleges relative to the gov- 
ernment’s policy of neutrality. On allied questions there 
was less unanimity. The responsibility of Fuehrer Hitler 
for the war was not unanimously accepted, nor was the 
condition apparently required by France and Great Britain 
that Mr. Hitler be retired from his position as leader agreed 
to by all the young men. 
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The American Way of Government 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN, Chairman of the Commission of the League for Protestant Action 


WE TALK glibly about democracy—about democracy in 
America. And at least in this land of ours we talk about 
something that has been real. Our fathers did not establish 
a Utopia so satisfying that it could be thought of as a 
heaven on earth, but they did so fashion the institutions of 
society as to give to the masses of the people the largest 
measure of power and most equitable distribution of oppor- 
tunity that any group of people has ever viewed. They 
were given access to the resources of a rich land, access to 
institutions of culture, and access to such a revelation of God 
as was vouchsafed to that generation of men and women 
who on the shores of the Jordan and in the city of David 
listened to the teachings of God’s son. Very accurately a 
historian of my college days gave as a synonym of America 
the word “Opportunity.” I repeat its elements—opportunity 
to seek and gain the riches of nature, the riches of culture, 
and the riches of true religion. 

But what is not always noted about this country of ours 
and its people is the agency that implements the distribution 
of our rights. The authority was not vested in royalty of 
descent nor in quality of race. It has not arisen from a 
minority of gifted geniuses, nor through some upon whom 
God bestowed peculiar gifts. And despite the long roll of 


made the means to determine what was the mind of the 
majority. This is not asserting that a minority was required 
to surrender its convictions, but it has been our form of 
government to go to the people with an issue and for all to 
accept the conclusions supported by the majority. 

It is interesting to observe that those in whom such con- 
fidence was vested have justified the trust imposed in them. 
The ballot box may have been stuffed at times and in places, 
but in the long run ballots enabled the nation to have pacific 
Madison, energetic Jackson, just Lincoln, stern Cleveland, 
impetuous Theodore Roosevelt and idealist Wilson. The 
only failures that can be charged against the placement of 
authority which characterizes the American system of gov- 
ernment are those which occurred because a mass of people 
failed to use their power of choice and to use it intelligently. 
Such a situation in a community or a commonwealth or in 
the nation is not a threat of the failure of democracy: it is 
its failure. And as the implication of the location of our 
government’s authority in the majority of its citizens, it is 
obvious that any theory or practise that stupefies, defrauds 
or takes from the majority their valuation and use of the 
implements of choice, becomes consciously or unconsciously 
a foe of the American way of government. 


great personages, military, indus- 
trial, inventive and venturesome, it 
was not an aristocracy of talent 
that developed our institutions 
stratum after stratum as the suc- 
cessive decades and generations 
have occurred since colonial and 
constructive days. The final au- 
thority in the determination of our 
national, social and ecclesiastical 
institutions has been the conclu- 
sions, the rewards, and in rare in- 
stances the emotions of the ma- 
jority. The final determining method 
by which issues have been decided 
and then adopted has been to sub- 
mit them to a vote. The secret of 
our American progress has been 
the entrustment of decisions to a 
majority of the people, with an 
understanding that ability to give 
consideration to issues was a 
necessary qualification for effective 
citizenship. 


A Justified Confidence 


Let me state a basic principle at 
this point: let me assert what has 
been in fact the American way of 
government. It has been the faith 
of the people in their own intel- 
ligence, resources and perceptions 
of social forces, and their confidence 
that when a majority of the folk 
in community, commonwealth and 
nation have put their minds to the 
determination of an issue, the de- 
cision at which a majority have 
arrived can become the policy of 
government in the broad sense of 
that word. In many ways the em- 
ployment of formal elections was 


BROTHERHOOD APPROVAL 
RESOLVED: 

That the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods expresses its deep 
appreciation for and emphatic endorse- 
ment of the principle that the secret of 
the maintenance and development of 
democracy in our country’s government 
has been the entrustment of decisions to 
a majority of the people by their vote, 
and that the only failures chargeable to 
such placement of authority, which char- 
acterizes the American system of govern- 
ment, are those that occurred because the 
mass of the people failed to use their 
power of choice or, under improper in- 
fluence, did not use it intelligently; 

That we earnestly deplore the apparent 
indifference of large numbers of Prot- 
estants, who constitute the majority of 
our country’s citizenry, to help uphold 
and safeguard government of, and by, 
and for the people, thus making possible, 
corruption in politics and the increase in 
political power of selfish, sinful and Anti- 
American political minority groups; 

That we pledge our support and co- 
operation, as individuals, groups and as a 
federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods, in 
the needful determined effort, by every 
legitimate means, to arouse and keep 
awake all fellow-citizens whom our in- 
fluence can reach, so that the will of God, 
speaking through the voice and vote of 
Christian citizens and their representa- 
tives in the seats of government, may 
make itself felt more and more, to the 
glory of God and the safeguarding of our 
American rights and liberties, bequeathed 
to us as a previous heritage and sacred 


trust by our forefathers. 
Seventh Biennial Convention of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods, Detroit, Mich., 
October 11-13, 1939 


The Church’s Place 


It is interesting to note the part 
which the churches in the United 
States have taken in the develop- 
ment and practises of our social 
institutions. Nowhere on earth was 
there a constitution or plan of gov- 
ernment that had the boldness to 
omit other references to religion 
than that which is in the first 


amendment to our constitution. _. 


That omission was by design. It 
represented fear of the intrusions 
upon civic rights that had prevailed 
in the countries whence the found- 
ers of America had come. It as- 
sumed that America has a destiny 
from the God of nations and that 
the citizens, if given a proper de- 
gree of self-determination, would 
enable that destiny under God to 
be realized. We unduly regret the 
numerous divisions of churches; 
the term sectarian has become un- 
deservedly to mean reproach. But 
only when minor considerations 
have blocked an expression of the 
major truths of the Christian re- 
ligion or when discernment of 
God’s revealed will has been ob- 
scured by secularism or political 
corruption, has any great moral 
issue or any basic popular right 
been deprived of the illumination 
which comes from the religion of 
Jesus Christ. In the initial strug- 
gle with England, in the long 
course of discussion of the institu- 
tion of slavery, in the agitation 
against the evils of drunkenness, 
in the effort, as yet unsuccessful, to 
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abandon war, religion has had its part and the churches have 
been the means of injecting spiritual objectives into the 
stream of discussion. Furthermore, the church’s members 
have been the winning minority in the settlement of moral 
problems. 

You agree with me that the above are true assertions. 
Now mark you this—in the rendition of such decisions the 
Protestants of the country have been the deciding majority. 
This does not condemn non-Protestant religionists, but the 
very nature of our government has required and enabled 
Protestants to supply the majority that insures the final and 
permanent settlement of the social and civil issues of our 
time. It is the fact that a majority has ceased to be atten- 
tive to their civic duties that constitutes the call for the 
organization of the League for Protestant’ Action. 


Organization’s Necessity 

But why an organization? The answer is that in no other 
way can the issues appealing to citizens for settlement be 
brought to the attention of those who have neglected to read, 
to study and to act where civic decisions and activities 
require reading, study and action. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that organized minorities are dictating to the 
authorities of government. There is reason to believe that 
gamblers, pimps and gangs of criminals influence those 
charged with the administration of laws for no other reason 
than the fact that two-thirds of the population are too in- 
different to the situation to care. We who value the heritage 
of religious, cultural, and natural resources from our fathers 
should at least wake up to the conditions in our country. 
We should not be deaf to the significance of letters from 
hundreds of locations in our land urging us to create enough 
of an organization in the nation where the Liberty Bell first 
rang to be of guidance in the task of arousing fellow Amer- 
icans now stupefied. We ought as Christians and as Amer- 
icans be willing to create the media of articulation so that 
a majority of the citizens can and will obey their decisions 
and reduce to silence and self-seclusion those who now 
boldly flaunt their iniquity in our faces and say that Prot- 
estants are to such a degree the victims of their divisions 
as to be unable to unite to overcome the evils that all see 
and dread. 


“MY CHURCH” 
(Continued from page 3) 


ism, but the forms it took were manifold and sometimes even 
fantastic. ; 

In view of this array of diverse factors that played a part 
in the formation of denominations, we inquire about the 
attitudes of groups one to another. My own approach is 
governed by two Biblical passages. The one is the word of 
Gamaliel concerning the then unwanted sect of Christians, 
“If this counsel or work be of man, it will come to nought. 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it: lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.” The second expresses 
the compass of the love of Christ; in John 5: 11 we note, 
“Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” 


Commingled Loyalties 

Because of this conglomerate mass of Christian societies 
we find ourselves in somewhat of a mirror-maze anent our 
highest loyalties. The figure of concentric circles may supply 
a helpful perspective. Starting from our own personalities 
with all their angularities, we are surrounded by our own 
class or organization; then, the congregation to which we 
belong; beyond it the synod with which my congregation 
is affiliated; and next Christendom. To which of these cate- 
gories shall our deepest devotions be bestowed? Without 
a gesture of doubt we all agree that self, congregation, de- 
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nomination and Christendom must be predominated by God, 
Who has manifested Himself through His Son. Coleridge, 
the celebrated poet and philosopher, once gave this warn- 
ing, “He who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself better than all.” 

Loving Jesus Christ above all things brings us face to face 
with the function of the church. Despite all efforts to find 
substitutes, the chief office of the church is reconciliation 
of sinful man to a merciful God. Karl Barth wrote in his 
“Romans”: “In the Church the hostility of men against God 
is brought to a head; for there human indifference, mis- 
understanding and opposition attain their most sublime and 
almost most naive form.” 

The means which God has supplied to bring about a re- 
newal of the divine fellowship are the Word and sacra- 
ments. Their continued application will gradually reduce 
the alienation in all areas of human existence. Now this 
portion gives way and then another. At this moment the 
conscience is disturbed over a fit of past anger and then 
because of a shady transaction. How apt are the words of 
Kierkegaard, the Scandinavian, who wrote, “Take away the 
alarmed conscience and you may close the churches and 
turn them into dancing halls.” 


The Two Ways 

In the development of Christian life two contrasting meth- 
ods are distinguishable. The one is quietism. Strictly speak- 
ing, quietism was a complicated religious movement that 
swept through Spain, France and Italy in the seventeenth 
century. The first duty of a quietist was to be passive. In 
His own time God will exert His will and usher in the King- 
dom. Our duty is to wait on the Lord. A few lines from 
Browning sum up the doctrine: 

“I go to prove my soul. 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first 
I ask not: but unless God sends His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time 
(Paraclesus) 

Over against this teaching that God will accomplish all 
things stands activism. It lays stress on action and its re- 
quirements. Under its impetus Christianity becomes a 
crusade; it would rid civilization of war, destroy the demon 
of drink, clean up the community and bring about other 
moral reforms with too little thought of developing the inner 
strength of individuals. 

Unless we are too greatly mistaken, the truth lies in a 
combination of quietism and activism. We need to pray, 
worship and wait. God still rules the destinies of men and 
nations. But the spirit-filled soul must needs be put into 
action. Only the unprofitable servant hid his talent in the 
ground. Jesus told His disciples that they are the light of 
the world. He urged them not to put their light under a 
bushel but on a candlestick. To win the world for Christ, 
the precious possession of our souls must be expressed in 
evangelism, missionary endeavors and other pursuits that 
will usher in the Kingdom. 

Granting that reconciliation and translation of the new 
life into social action are primary functions of the church, 
what quality must be uppermost in the minds of our con- 
gregations? Shall we seek to build endowments, erect 
ornate edifices and promote efficiency above everything else? 
As I see our churches, our task is definitely spiritual. The 
applied faith, the manifested love and the undying hope 
are more salient marks of the Body of Christ than acces- 
sions, statistics, building programs and debt reductions. 
Concerning the church Luther once wrote, “the true, real, 
right, essential church is a spiritual thing and not anything 
external or outside by whatever name it may be called.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


For Her Lack of Coal and Oil, Italy has been developing 
at least one unique compensation. She has commandeered 
her volcanoes for the production of power. Quite some years 
ago Italy began to harness her swift mountain streams to 
provide electrification for her railroads. It was not enough. 
Before that she had experimented with the “Valleys of Hell” 
between Pisa and Florence, in which great jets of steam 
have been shooting forth for centuries. These, however, were 
commercially exploited for the production of borax which 
the vapor held in solution. This was a highly profitable 
business until America’s vast deposits captured the world’s 
borax trade. But now Italy’s best engineers are busy har- 
nessing the “steam wells” of Tuscany: to drive huge turb‘nes 
for the development of power. In an area of twenty square 
miles they have sunk three hundred wells to various depths, 
even as deep as 1,500 feet. The steam procured drives twelve 
turbines which generate 32,800,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity monthly. This should at length insure vast industrial 
development for Italy, for the twelve turbines already 
operating supply enough power to run all the railroads, 
factories and other industries in northern Italy, and the 
development of power has just begun. Incidentally the 
steam furnishes 8,000 tons of valuable chemical by-products 
yearly. 


The Cry for “Living Space” has been silenced for the time 
being by the roar of artillery, air-bombs, and the thundering 
of more immediate propaganda upon the wearied ears of the 
world. But it will return, and when it does the situation 
revealed by our country’s recently issued official “master 
map” will likely call forth some disconcerting and pointed 
comments from those who will again be asking for “living 
space.” Our bureaucratic map-making for home consump- 
tion and enlightenment must be quite a guessing game, to 
say the least, for the latest “master map” uncovers the fact 
that 503,000,000 acres of public domain still remain unsur- 
veyed, and this after the 150 years’ existence of that depart- 
ment of government. Of these unsurveyed acres, 376,000,000 
are in Alaska, just across a narrow sea from over-crowded 
Japan. The other 127,000,000 acres, however, are in con- 
tinental United States. Suppose then that some European 
nation, vociferously devoted to her nationals within our 
borders, should later champion the cause of her “persecuted” 
children here, and demand “living space” for them together 
with the right to exercise their imported inalienable rights 
and duties here, what could we say about it, with all these 
wastefully held acres in our hands? Less than a year ago 
the Scandinavians were warned that they controlled too 
much land for the few millions of their population. But 
maybe those who are so hungry for “living space” would 
not want the land when once they saw it. Incidentally, this 
is a call to “see America first” from a new angle. 


Siamese Protestant Christians Rejoiced some years ago 
when the National Constitution, which established Buddhism 
as the state religion, guaranteed religious liberty to all other 
forms of faith. Yet, when the “Church of Christ in Siam’ 
sought government sanction it found the going hard; in fact, 
it took five years to accomplish the task. The trouble cen- 
tered around the holding of property. There the Catholics 
had no difficulty, for their rights had previously been se- 
cured by royal decree when the monarchy was still absolute. 
Besides, they were likewise guaranteed by former French 
treaties. When the Church of Christ appealed to the British 
Minister to exercise his influence on its behalf, the best he 
could do was to advise the Church of Christ to organize as 
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a club or society, in order to evade the law which made it 
impossible for a religious group to hold property legally 
through the appointment of trustees. This prohibition held 
even though Siam’s Minister of the Interior had allowed the 
establishment of the “Church of Christ.” The obstacle was 
at last surmounted by the Executive Committee of the 
Church of Christ forming itself into “The Foundation of the 
Church of Christ in Siam” under a Constitution which had 
the approval of the government. At that it took three years 
more to prove that the Foundation was not a Board of 
Trustees. The only satisfaction they obtained was that they 
could hold property as a church, 


India Is Ready to Stand Beside Britain in the present con- 
flict, but there is a large proviso. Official India has already 
begun to fight; at least her troops are even now on the west- 
ern borders of Egypt. But then official India is really just 
England on the field of India. Maharajah India is also pos- 
itively on the side of Britain—all 560 of its princes, great 
and small. But that is their way of personal security, for 
the British Government has consistently supported the 
princes on their thrones against popular revolt in their own 
realms. However, since the World War, a vast change has 
taken place in India’s popular consciousness. There still re- 
mains to be enlisted the power wielded by the National 
Congress over the teeming millions of the common people, 
a power formidable in spite of the divided councils and 
antagonisms between Moslem and Hindu. In favor of Britain 
is the overwhelming opposition of the Congress to Hitler- 
ism; but the National Congress party is holding out for 
promises, with guarantees, that when peace shall at length 
be restored, India shall have “dominion status.” In the mean- 
time they demand “a constituent assembly, immediately 
created and empowered to forge a federal organization” in 
which the British India provinces and the maharajah states 
shall be welded “according to the desires of the Indian peo- 
ple.” The Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlithgow, has just 
informed the Congress (October 17), “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be very willing to enter into consultation look- 
ing toward formation of a Federal Government at the end 
of the war.” 


The Recent Discovery of the Grave of a Hun of the third 
century, A. D., has vividly recalled the time when the va- 
rious hordes of Goths, Vandals, Slavs and Huns shook the 
soil of Europe with their incessant marches for conquest, 
and in turn for safety. Europe is amarch again under the 
same sort of pressure. There is the plan to fashion a ghetto- 
state for the Jews on conquered Polish territory. Various 
nationals are seeking a refuge from the alien forces that 
oppress them in the lands of their fathers—Czech, Slovak, 
Pole, Hun, Austrian, etc. More recently the movement took 
the form of agreements between rulers for an exchange of 
population, as in the proposed plan for the Tyroleans entered 
upon by Hitler and Mussolini. The traditions of the past, 
tender memories of ancestral homes, passionate loyalty to 
the land of birth, receive no consideration at the hands of 
autocrats. Last of all has come that strange turn by which 
Germany has volunteered to recall her own children from 
under the shadow of Stalin, though the German settlements 
around Riga were far older and more culturally significant 
than those in Poland, because of which a nation was de- 
stroyed. This is the stranger, because only a few months 
ago Hitler refused an offer from Poland for the exchange 
of nationals, for which Poland promised to meet the expense. 
In the one ease Hitler felt sure of the power to dictate; in the 
other he invoked a power he can no longer control. Mys- 
terious things are happening that none of us may live long 
enough to understand. But the past teaches us that though 
those earlier hordes tramped decadent principalities into a 
deserved oblivion of dust, they also ushered in the Dark 
Ages of barbarism and superstition. 
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WHAT IT TAKES 


Editor Edward W. Schramm, in Concluding His Consideration of 
Lutheran Unity, Names Its Needs 


ONcE more we turn to the Scriptures, particularly to Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, and find therein an answer to our 
query, “How shall Lutheran unity be obtained?” for the 
Scriptures of God show what divine resources are placed 
at the disposal of the communion of saints: The grace of 
Christ our Saviour; the love of God the Father; and the 
Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. I submit that the way to the 
attainment of ideal Lutheran unity is along the line of the 
utilization of these divine resources. Specifically, we shall 
progress toward the attainment of unity to the extent that 
we possess and employ 


1. More of the grace of Christ 

2. More of the love of God 

3. More of the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit 


(cf. 2: la; 2: 5-8) 
(Chewuoree 8.6) 


(Olsnes LU, LL) 
a. In united worship ete cb Assos 210, 21) 
b. In united work (cf. 1: 27; 2: 14-16) 


1. More of the Grace of Christ 

Philippians 2: 1-11 is one of the noblest passaages in the 
Bible. There is deep theology in it—the Biblical teaching 
concerning the two states of Christ. But notice that the 
immediate occasion for the enunciation of this important 
teaching is to enforce a plea for Christian unity by appealing 
to the profoundest motives and by revealing the divine re- 
sources at the disposal of Christians for the attainment of 
unity. 

Without attempting an: exegesis of this remarkable pas- 
sage, let us ask a simple question: What is there about the 
life of Jesus that constitutes a powerful appeal to Christian 
unity? This: Though He existed in the form of God, He 
deemed not equality with God a thing for eager seizure, 
but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, revealing 
Himself in human semblance; and being found in figure as 
a man, humbled Himself, showing Himself obedient unto 
death, ay, and that death the death of the Cross. Now it 
is not hard to discover what this self-effacement on the 
part of our beautiful Saviour has to do with the furtherance 
of unity among His followers. The greatest obstacle to unity 
among the Philippian Christians was pride. And the way 
to rid ourselves of pride—which is always one of the great- 
est hindrances to ideal unity—is to heed the injunction: 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
Look to Jesus, Who descended to the lowest step of the 
infinite descent before He arose to the most divine and 
eternal supremacy. Look to Him—and let His grace con- 
quer the selfishness and pride in your heart. 

When you and I and all other Lutherans have surrendered 
to Christ’s grace, we shall ourselves reveal something of 
the mind of Christ; we shall discover that the humble 
bending of our knees in prayer has taken the stiffness out 
of our theological joints, and that the emptying of ourselves 
in sacrificial service has put our pride to death and joined 
us in a oneness of heart and mind and life with our brethren 
in the Lord. j 
2. More of the Love of God 

Without question, the love of God is a basis for, and a 
power unto, unity. “If there is any persuasion of love... 
be of the same mind.” 

God loves all of us and has given His Son to die for all 
of us. And all those who, by the grace of God, have re- 
ceived God’s gift of love have become members of God’s 
great spiritual family, a family in which we are all brethren 
in Christ. God’s love is no respecter of persons. It em- 
braced us all while we were yet sinners. And now that we 
are redeemed sinners, God’s love knows neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor 
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Scythian, bondman nor freeman. And the God of love bids 
us love one another. In fact, God's Son tells us that hereby 
shall all men know that we are His disciples, if we love one 
another, So, by the very logic of love, in loving one another 
we shall be united with one another. 

Brethren of this editorial and managerial association, I 
appeal to you to corroborate from your own experience this 
assertion that the way of love works in the promotion of 
Christian unity. In your own work, in your own relations 
to your brethren, has not the exercise of Christian love— 
the reflex of God’s own love to us—kept many an incident 
from developing into an acrimonious controversy and cause 
of disunion and changed it instead into an occasion for 
promoting mutual understanding and closer unity? Carnal 
pride in what we think is our superior comprehension of 
truth does not promote unity. A loving yielding of ourselves 
to the truth of God and a humble willingness to study that 
truth with our brethren and to be corrected by that truth 
does promote unity. 


3. More of the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit 


And the fellowship of the Spirit! 
powerful factor in the achievement of ideal unity, 
exhortation to unity Paul plainly refers to this “fellowship 
of the Spirit” (2:1). And when we study carefully the 
entire letter we note how the fellowship of the Spirit 
operates toward Christian unity both as we are drawn 
together in common worship and in common work. 

When does one sense more keenly the unity that exists 
between himself and his fellow church members: when he 
is mingling with them in social concourse or when he is 
praying with them to our Father in heaven, confessing with 
them the faith of Christendom and sharing with them the 
body and blood of our one Lord? In an Easter sermon by 
Dr. Erich Stange of Germany there is a fine comment on 
how the Easter worship draws together evangelical Chris- 
tians all over the world: “As the earth travels round the 
sun, from the dawn of this Easter Sunday millions of people 
are gathering in all regions of the earth to listen to the one 
message of Victory. There is no distinction of nation or 
race, color or tongue; a single jubilant cry encireles the 
earth,” 

Or think of the great hymns of Christendom. Study the 
outstanding Christian hymns and you will find that the list 
of those who wrote them includes great Christians of dif- 
ferent ages and of different communions. Probably, too, 
you will conclude that in our hymnals, rather than in our 
theological works, we have a true foretaste of the unity and 
harmony of heaven, where all the saints shall join in one 
symphony of praise to Him Who died for us. 

But the fellowship of the Spirit includes also a fellowship 
in the work of the Lord. On this point we have already 
touched. Let us here simply add the proposition that the 
more we engage, under the impulse and inspiration of the 
Spirit, in the work of the Lord, the more progress we shall 
make in true Christian unity. Paul’s prescription for at- 
taining unity suggests to the participants in theological 
debate that they get up from their chairs, knock the ashes 
out of their pipes, join in fervent prayer, and go out together 
to preach the Gospel to the lost sinners residing in the 
community where they are meeting. Let us give that method 
a fair trial and see if it does not result in progress toward 
true unity in the Lord. As fellow citizens, as fellow sol- 
diers, as fellow witness bearers, we are to have shoulder- 
to-shoulder contact in the Macedonian phalanx of Christian 
warfare. This spiritual phalanx is promised victory over 
the world—if we Christians stand together and fight to- 
gether. Through such working together as citizens, such 
fighting together as soldiers of the Cross, such shining to- 
gether as Gospel luminaries, we shall find that the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit has worked in us a God-created unity. 


Surely this, too, is a 
In his 
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THEIR SAVING SUPPORT 


In THE Calendar of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, November 10 and November 6 are made notable, the 
first by a birth and the second by a death. The first is the 
natal day in 1483 of Martin Luther, the father of the Refor- 
mation and the second is distinguished as the date of the 
battle of Luetzen in 1632 when Gustavus Adolphus, con- 
server of the Reformation, was killed. To both these men’s 
achievements the world gives high appraisal, which both 
deserve. Both were assured that the principles for which 
they contended were truths: not abstract generalities, to be 
recited and taught as wisdom for youth, but vigorous prin- 
ciples hot off the forge of divinely established destiny. They 
were quite ready to risk life possessions and position in 
defense of their personal convictions. 

But when due recognition is given the personal genius 
and courage of these two men, one realizes that both won 
in a cause in which others before and since have lost. Less 
than a century prior to Luther’s arrival at prominence in 
state and church affairs, John Hus and Jerome of Prague 
had challenged pope and emperor very unsuccessfully. Both 
were martyred. Similarly, prolonged warfare took place 
between armies distinguished by their ecclesiastical loyalties, 
but from none of them issued lasting fame or permanent 
peace. Obviously some factor was active in respect to 
Luther and Gustavus that was absent or latent in other 
struggles for reform. What was this determining ally? 

It is found, we have concluded, in what can be titled, 
authority. Authority is only remotely related to author, to 
source, to the individual actor or leader in a great, social 
movement. What nullified the pope’s bull excommunicating 
Luther was the protection given him by contemporaries 
complemented, it seems probable, by the unwillingness of 
his brethren in the church of 1520 to urge their parishioners 
to seek him out and deliver him to judgment as a heretic. 
Ten years later a group of seven powerful princes and civic 
leaders set their names to the Augsburg Confession, con- 
fident of being supported by the people for whom they were 
“the civil power.” On the basis of their support and that 
derived (so far as Rome was concerned) from Scandinavia, 
Baltic provinces, a minority in France and scattered cham- 
pions of a reformation in Italy, the circulation of the 
Lutheran confessions was protected by authority. In other 
sections of Europe, the same documents with their influence 
and champions were banned. Here the Reformation was 
definitely outlawed and rendered void of primary influences. 
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POWER BEHIND PRINCIPLES 


WE ARE proposing for practical consideration the declara- 
tion that even truth, though it be revealed; aye, though it 
be truth in the person of God’s only begotten Son, can be 
made subject to authority. Jesus submitted to the San- 
hedrin and to Pilate (He did not surrender): but the au- 
thority vested in them was permitted to have its way for 
a period of time. In the case of Gustavus Adolphus, his 
possession of superior military ability, the sympathy of 
many people and the exhaustion of his foes brought victory 
to his army, thereby giving to the Reformation power to 
reward and to punish. Ability to reward and to punish are 
the constituents of authority and at the same time its way . 
of functioning is the quality by which an ideal becomes a 
reality. When we say of a leader that he was born before 
his time, we mean that his contemporaries were too stupid 
or too weak or too wicked to back his proposals with the 
power that would “implement” them. When we say that a 
law has teeth in it, we mean that provision has been made 
to punish any who break it and that the penalties attached 
to its disregard are promptly and equitably enforced. 

Our purpose in writing about authority does not require 
a recitation of instances in which Protestantism exercised its 
power snce the sixteenth century. We have cited it in con- 
nection with Luther’s birthday for a group of reasons, the 
first of which is to indicate the human co-operation and 
saving support that were available for his cause when he 
publicly proclaimed it. He merits unlimited eulogy and as 
much reverence as is permissibly paid to a mortal leader. 
But without the backing, that is, the authority available to 
him, his fate would have been that of other martyrs to 
Roman persecution. Perhaps what’ leaders of today lack is 
co-operation rather than vision. 


A PROVERB’S TIMING 


WE CALL attention to a proverb which is ultimately re- 
liable—Truth is mighty and will prevail. We subscribe to 
that maxim, provided it is not dated. Goodness as a prac- 
tical reality must contend with evil. It will doubtless win 
the battle, but not until they who. know its relation to God 
are numerous enough, bold enough and persistent enough 
to work under it, for it and with it as a weapon. 

The worst foe of the Christian Church just now is prob- 
ably traceable to a vast number of folk who do not confess 
Christ, do not obey Him, and disregard His church. The 
church is His body. It implements His power outside of 
individual, relationships to Him. The indifferent church 
member robs Jesus of authority, and at the same time ex- 
poses himself to the onslaughts of evil and Satan. The 
faithful believers are at peace in His service and find enjoy- 
ment in their fellowship with other followers of their Lord. 

In connecting the strength or the weakness of Chris- 
tianity with the persons who are believers in Christ, we 
are asserting that activity in the faith yields authority, and 
indifference to the way of Christ deprives the church of its 
power to discriminate between good and bad social forces. 
We do not permit digression at this point to discuss “church 
and state.” We are thinking of the effects wrought by those 
by whom communities get their reputations for goodness or 
for badness. By their deeds they are known and. valued. 

Some weeks ago we spent a Sunday in a vigorous Penn- 
sylvania small city, and had opportunity to learn of the 
prevailing habits of the citizens. The place is in high repute 
for the sobriety, industry and economic competency of its 
people. The great majority of them are members of the 
city’s churches. The best of the men in business are in 
men’s Bible classes on Sunday morning. One needs be no 
prophet to realize that officers of the law have a minimum 
of crime to repress and a maximum of support for “law 
and order.” It is a good place to live. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE WERE caught napping on Monday morning, October 30, 
when a representative of. one of Philadelphia’s leading 
afternoon journals was sent by his city editor to our office. 
“What happened among the Lutherans yesterday?” was the 
gist of his question. We were compelled to make excuses 
to him and plead ignorance. 

What made editorial ignorance tragic was our not knowing 
what happened in Lutheran congregations on Reformation 
Sunday. We could surmise, of course, that the day had 
been celebrated from the altar, at the lectern, from the 
pulpit and in the pews in practically every Lutheran church 
in the United States and Canada. We had fragmentary 
information concerning groups of congregations that had 
assembled to join in singing the church’s great hymns, to 
hear impressive anthems from large choirs, and to listen 
with appreciation to the well-prepared discourses of guest 
preachers. But of the many hundreds of such meetings, at 
which tens of thousands were present, we had only rumored 
information. What we lacked were programs indicating that 
the principles of the Lutheran faith had been proclaimed 
and confessed, and that the troubled conditions in Lutheran 
lands and in Lutheran missions had been sympathetically 
presented to God in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps we could have put our guesses into words and 
offered them for publication but we do not care to indulge 
in such speculation. And if we did, the “news story” would 
have had difficulty in getting past the city editor’s desk. 
But what we might have had and what we are hoping to 
receive from the churches in advance of Reformation Day, 
1940, is the programs of services which have been arranged 
for by our 3,800 congregations, From them the data can 
be compiled that will enable the editor to bear positive 
witness to the attention given our church’s distinctive doc- 
trines on the day of the year on which emphasis on our 
distinctive principles is not only proper but needed. 


Lutherans and Church Music 

We oFFER no apology for writing about things Lutheran 
in these late-October early-November issues of THE Lu- 
THERAN. We will not confess to boasting, but on the other 
hand we attach no virtue to the concealment of satisfaction 
with the resources of our church and its members. For 
example, we listened in the church of which we are mem- 
bers to a Reformation cantata whose composer is Melius 
Christiansen, distinguished teacher of music in St. Olaf’s 
College, director of St. Olaf’s far-famed choir and composer 
of growing reputation. The majority of the singers were 
young people, and nearly all of them “have jobs” of one 
sort or another. They gave to the study of the music time 
and attention which beyond doubt could have been spent 
in recreations of various sorts. Instead, they chose their choir 
work, their church, and finally, their Lord. And we of the 
congregation were in our pews at an extra service in God’s 
house and we went away with deepened faith in the realities 
of common prayer, praise and thanksgiving. There were 
three services that day and none of us had a headache on 
Monday. 

And here again we recalled with gratitude the founder of 
our community of believers, the man whose name we carry. 
He, too, was a singer. He did not invent music, but he en- 
couraged its use by the people as a means of confession, 
jubilation and prayer. Seven of the hymns in our Common 
Service Hymnal we have through his talent as a composer; 
among them the inimitable “Mighty Fortress is Our God” 
and the most gripping of national prayer songs, “Lord, Keep 
Us Steadfast in Thy Word.” We again heard its appeal for 
safety on this year’s Reformation Sunday, sung as we per- 
sonally much prefer to the chorale melody which is the first 


tune set to it in our Hymnal. The appreciation of the poem 
is increased by knowing its background. It was composed 
in 1541, when both reformation and nation were greatly 
endangered, humanly speaking. The Turks fanatical for 
conquest and for putting the crescent of Mohammedanism 
in the places occupied by the Cross of Christ, were at the 
gates of Vienna, and Protestantism seemed about to be sup- 
pressed by the revived power of the papacy. 


Syrian Orphanage in Palestine 

Amone the Lutheran institutions for which we have a 
rather sentimental regard is one that is located at Jeru- 
salem. It is approximately three generations old (eighty 
years); having been founded by Germans, headed by Dr. 
L. Schneller, as part of the expansion of German missionary 
service during the empire period of the Reich. It was 
brought somewhat vividly to the attention of the readers of 
THE LUTHERAN prior to Easter 1938 when Pastor Theodore 
Bachmann of Philadelphia was a tourist-guest during part 
of his visit to the Holy Land. The institution is of course 
under British civil authority, being located within the British 
Mandate. But until September 1, 1939, it was in charge of 
L. Schneller, grandson, we believe, of the founder. 

It happens that the monthly magazine representing the 
“Syrian Orphan Asylum at Jerusalem” reaches our desk 
quite regularly: the September issue has just arrived, and 
we have been reading its “news section.” 

The institution is so located as to be in the midst of the 
riots that were frequent in Palestine when the struggle 
between Jews and Arabs reached the stage of a resort to 
arms. The orphanage was actually involved last June 27, 
when a powerful time bomb exploded in a mailbox bedded 
in one of the stone walls that surround the grounds. The 
weapon was set to wreak destruction at an hour of the day 
when people gathered in a crowd about the nearby gate, 
but the timing was inaccurate so that the effects were less. 
It is assumed that the attack was of Jewish encouragement 
since the inmates of the orphanage are of Arabs. The insti- 
tution “is strictly neutral, taking no sides with either com- 
batant.” Such an attack upon helpless children is certainly 
to bring divine judgment eventually upon its perpetrators. 

The pamphlet also refers to the misery prevalent among 
children in Palestine. We quote the following: 

“Child Misery in Palestine. As a result of the constant 
state of warfare, the suffering among the children has as- 
sumed awful proportions. The English residents of Jeru- 
salem have felt themselves responsible for doing something 
to help these children of the Arabs. A committee has been 
formed with Mr. Bishop at its head, and this committee has 
estimated that, as a direct result of these three years of 
continual fighting, 10,000 Arabic children have been cast 
into abject misery, and wander aimlessly and hungry through 
the streets of the cities and along the highways of the coun- 
try. But a newspaper tells that there are 15,000 of these 
wretched, homeless, helpless little ones set adrift. The mem- 
bers of this committee are giving their own money, and are 
collecting from others to give a little aid to these poorest of 
poor children. It is evident that they feel that it is their 
own special responsibility because it is the result of the 
policy of their own government that has brought these Arab 
children to such a state. Several persons who have come 
away from Palestine have assured me that a great many of 
the British officers and soldiers do not approve of the way 
the Arabs are being handled, and that they do not like the 
often barbarous punishments of the Arab insurgents, and 
that they pity this unfortunate nation. But, being soldiers, 
there is nothing that they can do about it, for they are com— 
pelled to obey soldier’s orders.” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND AS THY DAYS, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH BE” 


“Oh, by every tear which God hath wiped 
from your eyes, by every anxiety which He 
has soothed, by every fear which He has 
dispelled, by every want which He has sup- 
plied, by every mercy which He has be- 
stowed, strengthen yoursevles for all that 
awaits you through the remainder of your 
pilgrimage; look onwards, if it must be so, 
to new trials, to increased perplexities, yea, 
even to death itself; but look on what is 
past, as well as what is to come, and you 
will be enabled to say of Him, in Whose 
hand are your times, His future dealings 
will be what His former have been—fulfil- 
ments of the promise, “As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.” 


When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs— 
When life her throng of cares reveals 
And weakness o’er my spirit steals— 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 

That “as my day, my strength shall be.” 


When, with sad footsteps memory roves 
"Mid smitten joys and buried loves— 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs— 
Still to Thy promise, Lord, I flee, 

That “as my day, my strength shall be.” 


One trial more must yet be past, 

One pang—the keenest and the last; 

And when, with brow convulsed and pale, 

My feeble, quivering heartstrings fail; 

Redeemer, grant my soul to see 

That “as my day, my strength shall be.” 
—Lydia H. Sigourney. 


A HOME WITHOUT A BIBLE 


Wuar is home without a Bible? 
Tis a place where day is night, 
Starless night; for o’er life’s pathway 
Heaven can shed no kindly light. 


What is home without a Bible? 
Tis a place where daily bread 
For the body is provided, 
But the soul is never fed. 


What is home without a Bible? 
"Tis a vessel out at sea, 

Compass lost and rudder broken, 
Drifting, drifting, aimlessly. 


What is home without a Bible? 
Listen! Ponder while I speak: 

*Tis a home with Bibles in it, 
But not opened once a week. 


Monday comes and goes, and Tuesday 
Comes and goes, and Wednesday, too; 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
Book unopened whole week through! 
—Author Unknown. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE NOVEMBER LULLABY 


By M. C. Hastings 


Ir 1s nearly bedtime, and the sleepyheads 
are all getting drowsy. One by one they 
wander off out of sight, and we see them 
no more until Mother Nature touches them 
with her spring wand and quickens them 
to new activities. But just now she is sing- 
ing soothing lullabies; we do not hear 
them, but our friends and helpers of the 
animal world do, and the sweeter she sings 
the more sleepy her hibernating children 
grow. 

Have you seen many chipmunks scam- 
pering in and out of old stone walls lately? 
Where are they? Cozy as can be in their 
winter leaf-lined burrows, with nuts and 
acorns and grains by their sides, they are 
getting ready for winter. Chipmunks do 
not remain all the time in a dormant state. 
They sleep and eat and are active under- 
ground. They do not hibernate in the true 
sense of the word, which means passing 
the winter in a torpid or semi-torpid con- 
dition without eating or drinking, yet they 
are one division of “the sleepers” that 
remain out of sight in winter. 

Chipmunks “hole up” late in October or 
early in November, according to the lo- 
cality where they live. This means that 
they go down beneath some tree or stone 
wall and live benind their “storm-doors,” 
in burrows that are sometimes twelve feet 
long. When they “pull their hole in after 
them,” these little cinnamon-colored ani- 
mals with their striped backs are safe from 
intruders. 

High up in deserted holes, in tall trees 
or stumps about fifteen feet high, some 
comical-looking animals are ready to snooze 
the winter away, several feet down inside. 
They are raccoons. They live together in 
families, and keep warm all cuddled up 
together. All during the fall they have 
been eating and accumulating fat, upon 
which they will live. Mother Nature has 
wonderful ways of providing for her chil- 
dren. Just as our furnaces need coal to 
keep them going in cold weather, so the 
fires of animal life must be “coaled,” and it 
is by eating that this is done. The stored- 
up fat keeps the fires burning all winter 
while they rest and sleep. 

Skunks have disappeared from most 
regions by this time. They, too, hear No- 
vember lullabies, and, as their tables are 
no longer spread in tempting array, they 
go to sleep. There are many interesting 
things about skunks. Most people dislike 
them because of the essence with which 
they defend themselves from unfriendly 
folk. But they render the farmer good 
service and do much more good than harm 
in the world. Their food consists of grass- 
hoppers and crickets for regular diet, and 
they are fond of snakes and field mice, too. 
They belong to Mother Nature’s “night 
police force,” and they are good out-of- 
door mousers. They keep smaller animals 
in check, and are very necessary on the 
earth. 

Another sleepyhead which heard Mother 


Nature’s lullaby long before November is 
the woodchuck. The first touch of cold 
weather sends him underground, though it 
does not send him scampering, for he is so 
fat and lazy when autumn comes that 
traveling fast is an effort. By now he is 
in a deep sleep, and will not waken until 
sometime in February, when there is a 
chance of getting his vegetable diet. He 
sleeps the longest of all the hibernating 
animals. 

Bears are about ready to say “good 
night.” Their dens are all waiting for them 
to drop down upon them. Like the other 
winter sleepers, they will live upon their 
stored-up fat. Bats belong to this sleeping 
brigade. They, too, hear the music and 
obey. 

Some of Nature’s children, however, do 
not hear her November lullaby. That is 
one of the queer things about her music. 
To some it means growing too drowsy to 
keep awake. To others it means keeping 
very much alert. In fact, this November 
music depends a great deal upon food. 
Those animals that can get food all winter 
have no need to listen to her lullabies. 

The porcupine is above ground and is 
active. Field mice and white-footed mice 
are lively. This is their playtime, for there 
is less to fear. Rabbits are alert. They are 
always watching for danger, and their great 
speed helps them to keep away from it. 
Crouched down, or in snow, they can see 
in practically all directions, for their eyes 
are placed on the sides of their heads. 
The weasel is always prowling. November 
music means nothing to him. He is a blood- 
thirsty hunter ever on the warpath. Foxes 
are active all winter. They hear. no sooth- 
ing chords either and do not have to pre- 
pare for snow. They do most of their 
hunting in the morning and evening twi- 
light, but it is not until the snow comes 
that we read the stories of their travels. 

Traffic signals for nature’s sleepyheads 
are obeyed strictly by all the animal world. 
Each animal has his own special work to 
do on earth, has his own special laws to 
follow, and has special danger signals. 
When animal life is not much in evidence, 
there is always a reason. 

Gray squirrels may be seen at all times. 
Have you noticed their great nests of leaves 
high up in all trees this month? They 
will be snug and warm there, even in 
winter’s snows, and every day they will 
be seen seeking their storehouses for food. 
Red squirrels, too, live high in trees, but 
they seldom build their own nests as the 
gray squirrel does. Instead, they choose 
deserted crows’ or hawks’ nests and roof 
them over with leaves and line them with 
moss. Or they may use an old wood- 
pecker’s nest. Suppose you keep a list of 
all the animals that you see from Novem- 
ber until March.—Boy Life. 


“Tue difficult part of good temper con- 
sists in accommodation to the ill-humor 
of others.” 
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THE CASE FOR FRIENDSHIP 
‘ By Ivan Murray Rose 


Were it not for the pathetic fact that 
tragedy stalked so persistently along the 
pathways of Jesus’ earthly life, we could 
the more readily appreciate the pointed 
wit of many of His most challenging 
utterances. Surely, it was a keen sense of 
humor that projected that scathing attack 
upon the smug, exclusive friendship of 
the routine religionists of His day. With 
sparkling eyes He said: 

“If ye love them that love you, and if ye 
do good to them that do good to you, what 
thank have ye? The sinners do the same!” 

With ruthless ridicule He laid bare the 
time-honored fact that friendship is too 
largely a matter of prudence and fore- 
sight, our thoughtfulness being especially 
evident in the direction of those from 
whom we may expect a like return. And 
how genuinely do we cultivate the asso- 
ciations we find particularly congenial! 
Taste and temperament have miserably 
sinned in displacing trust, which is the 
substantial genius of real friendship. 

So Jesus makes another of His dramatic 
appeals for the abandonment of selfishness 
as a motive in human relationships. He 
would tolerate no closed circle of exclu- 
sive friendship. Not that He would have 
us disregard the deep delights of. cultivat- 
ing those choice personal ties with which 
life may favor us all. Rather that we 
should do a bit of relentless adventuring 
that new faces, new phases of life, new 
ideas and new ideals, may join us inside 
our circle, urged so to do by the utterly 
selfless eagerness which should mark us 
as distinctively of Christ! 

Count that day a blessed one in which 
you have gone aside from your own way 
to make a stranger brother! 

Count that day a blessed one in which 
you have graciously included in a spirit 
of sympathetic understanding some alien 
(and it may be heretofore repulsive) phase 
of human existence, thus welding its virtue 
into the amazing wonder of God’s perfect 
scheme of life! 

Count that day a blessed one in which 
you have courageously and with the 
abandonment of a devotee hurled yourself 
upon the task of promoting and establish- 
ing some one of the battling ideals of your 
day and generation, that the kingdom of 
Jesus may be brought to pass with in- 
creasing glory! 

Keep the circle of your heart’s high 
eagerness ever open and all-inclusive! Of 
such friendship is the divine event “to- 
ward which the whole creation moves.” 

—Young People. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
By Ruth Melick Griffith 


Our flag hung out on its staff today 
And swayed in the gentle breeze, 

And everyone’s heart who saw it there 
Was filled with memories. 


Some were of war, and some were of peace, 
And some we shall grieve about; 
For the day was filled with memories, 
And all of the flags were out. 
—The Beucon. 


THE LUTHERAN 


LUTHER, THE RESTORER 


MARTIN LUTHER 
Born November 10,. 1483 


HE NEITHER founded nor sought to found 
a new church, but only purged the existing 
church of error. 

Consequently, he discarded nothing from 
the life of the church except those things 
that were contrary to Scripture. 

He restored to the church the knowledge 
of the fact that man is saved only by the 
merits of Christ, without human works; 
that these justifying merits are gained 
only through faith, and that faith itself is a 
gift from God. 

He placed Holy Scripture once more 
in its proper position as a means of grace 
and as the only divine authority in the 
church. 

He refused to allow Scripture to be 
shorn of its authority by reason, tradition 
or allegorical interpretation, but demanded 
its understanding according to its literal 
meaning; nothing added, nothing sub- 
tracted, nothing explained away. 

As a result, he refused to allow the 
Sacraments to be degraded into mere 
marks of confession, but affirmed, with 
Seripture, their efficacy as channels of 
grace, so that regeneration is really worked 
by Baptism, and the true Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ are really present in the 
Bread and Wine in the Holy Communion. 

All which is the true, pure and un- 
changed teaching of the Universal Church. 

—The Ministerium at Work. 


COME, LET US PLAY WITH 
OUR CHILDREN 


By Maud Burnham 


THERE are many mothers who are careful 
to supply the material wants of their chil- 
dren, but entirely overlook the importance 
of joy and happiness which are the birth- 
right /of every child; such mothers do not 
enter into the play life of their little ones. 

The founder of the kindergarten appeals 
to parents thus—‘“Play is not trivial, it is 
highly serious ard of deep significance. 
Cultivate and foster it, oh mother; protect 
and guide it, oh father. To the calm, keen 
vision of one who truly knows human 
nature, the spontaneous play of the child 
discloses the future life of the man.” 

Parents who enter into the play inter- 
ests of their children gain their confidence 
and affection. Where there is real under- 
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standing and sympathy in the home, chil- 
dren are not tempted to go to outsiders 
for amusement. It is only by taking a real 
interest in what the child does that we 
draw him to us. We cannot demand en- 
trance into his life. Parents may exact 
obedience, but no one can exact affection. 

Happy the home where the mother plays 
with her children. The mother who works 
every moment is no joy to herself nor to 
her family, for if she does not become 
irritable she generally smothers spon- 
taneity and happiness, nor does she ever 
know what it means to be the glorified 
mother at the end of the day. 

The “glorified” mother is the one who 
finds recreation in having the family to- 
gether after the tea things are put away. 
She can join in the children’s games, such 
as drop the handkerchief, hide the thimble, 
conundrums, parachesi, dominoes or the 
simple card games, such as “slap jack” and 
“everlasting.” At other times she can read 
aloud the bedtime stories, but, however 
she may join her children in play she 
should find it her blessed privilege to bring 
harmony and reflection out of the day’s 
experiences so that the children will feel 

“That God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
—National Kindergarten Association. 


NOT IMPRESSED 


SaLEsMAN (showing customer golf stock- 
ings)—Surprising value, sir. Worth double 
the money. Latest pattern, fast colors, 
holeproof, won’t shrink and it’s a good 
yarn. 

Customer—Yes, and very well told! 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


By Cassie Moncure Lyne 


Here let him rest—asleep in his fame, 

Where was his home—or what was his 
name, 

Nobody knows or cares for details— 

The shrieking shrapnel or heart-broken 


wails 

Are sounds that will never awaken his 
ear; 

He is somebody’s child—that died without 
fear! 


No eulogy is needed—enough is well said;— 

America has claimed him—her “Unknown 
Dead.” 

But, known unto God. May he rest in 
peace, 

The soldier who died—that wars might 
cease—The Southern Churchman. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


STeamep Puppinc. A very good steamed 
pudding recipe has bread crumbs for its 
body. For a cup of the crumbs add a cup 
of finely chopped suet. Add a wineglass of 
grape juice and a glass of orange mar- 
malade or raspberry jam. Stir in the yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten, and fold in the 
whites last. Put in a mold and steam for 
three hours. Serve with whipped cream. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OUR CHIEF CONCERN 


Jesus Says to Christians: Put God’s Kingdom First 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 6: 19-34. The Sunday School Lesson for November 12 


Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount was a 
practical code for believers. It was 
directed to them. Its warning and advice, 
its pictures and promises, were for the 
followers of Jesus. The name had not yet 
been applied to them, but we think of them 
as the earliest Christians. We are classed 
as professing Christians. We must take 
Jesus’ declaration in this “sermon” as His 
direct, very personal message for us. Here 
Jesus did not lay down the way of sal- 
vation, but the way of the saved in prac- 
ticing the teaching He gave. Here is not 
the exaltation of the Cross in relation to 
our redemption, but an upheld standard 
for daily Christian living. As Christians 
we may look here for Jesus’ expectation 
as to our chief concern; what He looks 
for in our thinking, saying, and doing in 
our private and public life is here set 
down with sufficient clearness for us to 
be inexcusable if we blunder in Christian 
living. Three desires, or hopes, or am- 
bitions are common to us all. We want to 
own things, to work toward some goal, 
to enjoy many privileges. This is true of 
all of us, whether we are Christians or 
not. Jesus had something to say about 
these in the portion of the “sermon” used 
for this lesson. He had discriminating 
thought to express about our possessions, 
our purposes, and our privileges. We must 
not forget that Jesus is speaking to be- 
lievers, or, as we say, to Christians. 


Our Possessions 


Jesus put no premium on poverty or 
condemnation on owning property. The 
approved plan was for man to use his 
ability to get wealth. He is lax in duty 
if he does not do the best circumstances 
allow to accumulate possessions for the 
support of himself and those dependent 
upon him. Of course honesty and justice 
to others are presupposed as _ essential 
qualities of the Christian. Jesus recog- 
nized man’s desire for possessions as le- 
gitimate and in no way detrimental to his 
Christian life. Elsewhere He warned 
against allowing the love of possessions so 
to rule life as to bring about all sorts of 
wicked dealings. Even so, having posses- 
sions is not a thing of which a Christian 
should be ashamed. 

The problem of the possessor is where 
to put possessions for safekeeping. It was 
a cause for worry in Jesus’ day; it con- 
tinues to be so. Wealth then was measured 
by fine garments, precious jewels, and 
highly-valued minerals. Moth, rust, and 
thieves were menacing such possessions, 
as they were stored not in moisture-proof, 
moth-proof, burglar-proof vaults, but often 
in caves and holes dug in the earth. Nat- 
urally the owner would have his heart 
centered on the secret place where he hid 
his treasures. 

But these earthly treasures, good and 
necessary as they were, were not to give 
full contentment to believers. They were 
to have treasures, in a spiritual sense, that 


could be stored in heaven, beyond the 
reach of moth, rust, or thieves. These 
treasures are cumulative through years 
of faith shown by works. Belief proved 
by life adds to a Christian’s possessions. 
He may be rich in money, or have none 
of it, but he can yet be rich in treasures 
he is not ashamed to hand over to God for 
safe keeping. He cannot own enough 
riches to justify unconcern about spir- 
itual possessions. He may have a “strong 
box” in the bank filled with gold, or large 
barns filled with rich crops, or broad acres 
where vast herds and flocks graze, but he 
is to be pitied if these are all he owns. 
On the other hand he may have no silver 
but be rich in service to God through help- 
ing his fellowmen. He may have worries 
about unpaid bills but be sure of a big 
deposit in heaven. However, he must have 
something to live on as well as to live for. 
His high ideals and noble ambitions may 
make him indifferent to earthly posses- 
sions, but he is not justified in ignoring 
the necessities for living. Jesus was right 
in saying Christians should have a true 
treasure in a safe place and thus avoid 
the danger of disappointment. 


Our Purposes 
The Christian’s purposes are important, 
too vital for trifling attention, as Jesus 
clearly said in emphasizing singleness of 


THINK OF THESE 


Onty smallness of faith prevents us from 
grasping God’s assurance with confidence. 


Covetousness is a stealthy, tricky, pro- 
gressing sin; it makes perishable things 
the goal for ambition. 


We are born collectors; each has some 
treasured things, maybe keepsakes; we 
may be faddists about stamps or buttons 
or old coins. 


Where many of us store our treasures 
there is not much chance for spiritual life; 
many souls suffocate in these treasuries. 


Mammon pays, as a matter of necessity, 
but in cold coin that loses value; God gives 
a better return for serving Him. 


Sin’s wages is death, but God’s gift is 
eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.—Pauwl. 


Christians should always be living tes- 
timonials to the effectiveness of Jesus’ no- 
worry panacea. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


True Treasure. Matthew 6: 19-25. 
God’s Kingdom First. Matthew 6: 26-34. 
Solomon’s Wise Choice. I Kings 3: 4-12. 

. The Danger of Riches. Mark 10: 23-31. 
Service in the Kingdom. Luke 5: 1-11. 

. Contentment Is Great Gain. I Tim. 6: 6-11. 
God’s Care for Us. Psalm 40: 1-8. 
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purpose and the deliberate limiting of 
service to God. The eye is set for a single 
purpose, and to be hindered in that pur- 
pose or to deviate from it causes trouble. 
We pity the blind; even the man of dis- 
torted vision gets sympathy. A particle of 
dust in an eye, or a diseased condition in 
it, interferes with the right functioning of 
the eye. Jesus said our faith as Christians 
must always be used for the single pur- 
pose of living according to the ways of 
the Kingdom. To allow anything to inter- 
fere with this is a step toward spiritual 
disaster. 

Jesus had been speaking of possessions, 
telling what they are and where to keep 
them. But possessions must be used to be 
useful. They must be used in accordance 
with the purpose that is uppermost for ~ 
the Christian. This use cannot be in two 
directions, or for two masters. By serving 
God and serving mammon Jesus referred 
to complete devotion to one or the other. 
He allowed for no divided loyalty or serv- 
ice. Money is to be used, but its use is 
not to be wholly for selfish ends. The 
Christian must take delight in serving God 
by using his money for advancing the 
Kingdom. We serve whom we trust. 
Serving God shows trust in Him, just as 
serving mammon marks trust in mammon. 
Full trust cannot be in both, nor can life 
be devoted sincerely to both. Sooner or 
later we will love one more and hate the 
other. A Christian loses God when his 
single purpose is to be a servant to his 
possessions. 


Our Privileges 


Jesus’ disciples were apt to wonder, even 
worry, about how they were to live if they 
followed Him Who had not where to lay 
His head. Surely they could not dismiss 
all thought of bodily needs. Jesus pointed 
them to God’s care; they could trust Him 
and not worry. Coveting possessions kills 
growth in Christian life—that Jesus had 
just emphasized. But there must not be 
worry about how to live, for this would 
be as deadly as covetousness. It was nat- 
ural for them to think of food and cloth- 
ing. How did the necessity of these square 
with Jesus’ sayings about earthly treas- 
ures? Certainly some thought must be 
given to making a living. But Jesus wanted 
His servants to give their fullest thought 
to their service, depending on divine pro- 
vision for “all these things.” 

The faith of a Christian must be worth 
something; it must lift him above the ma- 
terial-trusting life of the mammon-serving 
“Gentiles.” Jesus employed a_ strange 
argument in referring to birds and lilies 
as being without worry, because cared for 
by “your heavenly Father.” Birds and 
lilies can have no conscious faith or re- 
sponsibility for such faith. But the dis- 
ciples being responsible for such a faith 
must feel under obligation not to worry 
about material comforts while they are 
serving God. Their privilege was greater 
than that of God’s other creatures. Their 
faith should be greater and their service 
more natural. Jesus gave a challenge to 
Christians in asking them to put God’s 
kingdom first. Trust was to supplant worry. 
This was asking a good deal of the dis- 
ciples, but they learned by later experi- 
ence that ample rewards come when serv- 
ice of God is wholehearted. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PHILIP 


Lessons: John 1: 43-51; 6: 5-7; 
12: 20-23; 14: 1-14 


Puiu, the matter-of-fact man, was the 
description offered by Dr. Charles R. 
Brown. He may be somewhat unfair to 
Philip in stressing his love of arithmetic 
and his cool, calm disposition. If he was 
inclined to count the cost there is no rea- 
son to identify him with the man who said 
to Jesus, “Lord, I will follow thee, but 
suffer me first to bury my father.’ That 
legend about Philip was circulated cen- 
turies ago by Clement of Alexandria. Cer- 
tainly the glimpses of Philip in the gos- 
pels do not give us a picture of a man of 
great enthusiasms, like Peter, or of great 
love, like John. He seems to be the kind 
of person who looks before he leaps, who 
is reserved about giving his loyalty but 
having given it, will remain true to the end. 
We need that kind of church members, too. 

We will look at the Gospel references 
to Philip one by one. Putting them to- 
gether we may gain a fairly clear under- 
standing of his character. 


“Follow Me” (John 1: 43, 44) 


Andrew and John had sought Jesus. 
They found Him more than willing to have 
them attach themselves to His little group 
of followers. Andrew won his brother 
Peter to his new Master. But Philip does 
not seem to have been seeking Jesus, so 
Jesus sought him. He had not awakened 
to the keen longing for the Messiah that 
was abroad in the land in his day. He was 
not stirred like Peter at the reports of the 
new teacher from Nazareth. Jesus knew 
there were depths to be sounded in this 
man’s heart. He made the advances and 
the measure of Philip’s quality is that he 
also left all and followed Jesus. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren wrote: “There 
are some of you that are kept from fol- 
lowing Christ because you have never 
found out yet that you need a guide at all. 
Then there are some of you that are kept 
back because you like very much better 
to go your own way, and to follow your 
own inclination. There are a host of rea- 
sons but oh! brethren, none of them is 
worth pleading. They are excuses and not 
reasons.” Philip was unquestionably obe- 
dient to the call of Christ. 


“Come and See” (John 1: 45, 46) 


Philip did not wait long before seeking 
his friends for Christ. We do not find this 
true of those who accept Christ in our 
churches in America. We must go to our 
mission fields to discover this evangelistic 
fervor in new-made Christians. Philip did 
not meet Nathaniel, his friend, casually. 
He found him. That implies that he went 
where he was and carried his invitation 
to. discipleship. He knew the Messianic 
longing of Nathaniel. He knew him well 
enough to believe that he would be won 
by Jesus if he cnce met Him. 


Nathaniel was not impressed by Philip’s 
claim for Jesus. Philip does not seem to 
be so “matter-of-fact” as Dr. Brown im- 
plies as he says to his friend, “We have 
found him of whom Moses, the law and 
the the prophets did write.” That was a 
large claim, the claim of a man who had 
been somewhat swept out of his natural 
reserve by Jesus. “Can any good thing 
come from Nazareth?” was the cynical 
reply of Nathaniel. Then Philip revealed 
the confidence he had in Jesus. “Come and 
see,’ was his invitation to test Jesus by 
his own experience.’ Moses, the law, and 
the prophets could offer testimony that 
might appeal to the reason. Jesus alone 
could win his heart. 


“Not Sufficient” (John 6:5, 6) 


The next appearance of Philip occurs at 
the feeding of the 5,000. Jesus lifted up His 
eyes and saw the great company and said 
to Philip, “Whence shall we buy bread?” 
Why did He turn to Philip? Was it to 
teach the too calculating disciple a lesson 
in the divine arithmetic? Our question is 
answered in verse 6, which tells us that 
Jesus knew where He would find the bread 
but only wanted to prove Philip. We 
should say reprove, rather than prove. 

Philip followed the leading question of 
Jesus in his usual way. “Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for 
them, that every one of them may take a 
little.’ Philip was a figurer. We have 
them in every organization, in the church 
and out. They are a great trial on a church 
council at times for there is never a for- 
ward step suggested that they do not ask, 
“How much will it cost and where will 
we get the money?” They are a trial, but 
they also have their value. We do not 
have the power of Jesus to multiply the 
bread and fishes. We need to be made to 
count the cost. But we must never be per- 
suaded by figures alone, If something 
should be done for the Kingdom, mere 
arithmetic must not be allowed to thwart 
it. We must gather together our best, even 
though it is no more than a lad’s lunch, 
and. place it in the hands of Jesus. Then 
it will be sufficient. 

Two rules must be observed and we 
hope that Philip learned them that day: 
1. We must do the very best we can, even 
though it appears inadequate. 2. Then we 
must fully consecrate it to Christ. 


“Andrew and Philip Tell Jesus” 
(John 12: 20-23) 


Palm Sunday is the scene of the next 
solo appearance of Philip on the stage of 
Gospel history. His name is Greek. It 
really means “a lover of horses.” In this 
case there is nothing in the meaning of 
the name, excepting that it made him ap- 
proachable by some Greeks who wanted 
to see Jesus. They were no doubt con- 
verts to Judaism and were in Jerusalem 
for the feast. It is quite natural that they 
should not want to return home until they 
had seen Him. 


Philip is again the careful, mathematical 
disciple. He is not so sure that Jesus would 
care to see these foreigners. In spite of 
their leaning toward his faith, they were 
not of the promised people. Can we blame 
him for his exclusiveness when we recall 
that Peter needed a vision from heaven 
before he could accept the Gentiles on 
common ground in the kingdom? 

Note two things that Philip did when he 
was questioning his own prejudices. First 
he talked it over with Andrew. Then with 
Andrew he talked it over with Jesus. There 
are two good rules for the meeting of our 
own prejudices. 1. Consultation with 
Christian leaders we can trust. 2. Prayer 
to the Lord Himself. Jesus used the ex- 
perience to teach Philip that His mission 
was to Greek as well as to Jew. 


“Lord Show Us!” (John 14: 8, 9) 


Our last glimpse of Philip comes in the 
upper room after the giving of the Lord’s 
Supper. In the talk around the table, Jesus 
gave that prose poem about heaven, the 
comfort of uncounted thousands in hours 
of bereavement. How appropriate it was 
in prospect of the cross and tomb. The 
vague longings for more definite knowl- 
edge of life after death are not quite sat- 
isfied in the Old Testament. Jesus pictures 
heaven as a home, the paternal home, with 
rooms for every child. Here He Himself 
awaits our homecoming. And He told His 
disciples that they knew the way to this 
home. “I am the way”; “I am the life.” 

Philip next asked a question that is tre- 
mendously vital. What is God like? Jesus 
had already answered that those who know 
Him know the Father. But we may be 
thankful for the matter-of-fact question 
of Philip even though it brought upon him 
some measure of reproof, “Lord, show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us.” No disciple 
could be so slow of understanding that he 
would miss the meaning of Jesus’ answer, 
“he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” What is God like? He is like 
Jesus Christ. He is Jesus Christ. 

This confident faith is essential to all 
evangelism. In seeking others for God we 
must not temporize in the fields of Golden 
Rule religion, or of beautiful morality. 
Ideals for the good life become grim in 
their mockery of our poor human weak- 
ness. Even the life of Jesus in its glorious 
perfection may drive us deeper into a 
helpless pessimism. We want more than 
the pattern for our life, desperately as we 
need that. We need a Jesus Who is God, 
Who has power as well as love for us. Our 


‘neighbors need Him. They need His for- 


giveness, His saving power. Philip said, 
“Show us God” and Jesus showed Philip 
God in Himself. Here is the point of faith 
from which we start, whether it be for the 
winning of others or for the saving of our 
own souls. We have found nothing until 
we have found Him! 
ae a x * 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 19. 
Keep in mind the congregational program 
of Evangelism. Next, Seeking Men for God. 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 
REJOICES 
(Continued from page 2) 
exploration. In the realm of Christian 


culture and civilization there are vast un- 
settled frontiers. 

“The Christian interpretation of culture 
would therefore demand,” said President 
Arnold, “that we infuse into our cultural 
pattern a sense of the living God. We must 
say and approve and affirm that man can 
be adequately understood only as a child 
of God.” 


Spiritual Powers Unknown 


The first frontier is one of spiritual ex- 
ploration. Dr. Arnold raised the question, 
“Are we developing a race of spiritual 
illiterates?” “All of us are lacking in such 
spiritual qualities as love, confidence, faith, 
sympathy, and tolerance. The spiritual life 
is the great reservoir of power and poten- 
tialities. There is need for research in the 
realm of the spiritual as much as in the 
realm of the physical.” Man lacks an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of his spir- 
itual powers. 

The second frontier was listed as that of 
new truth. “Culture can never be en- 
riched if it bars the way to truth. In a 
world of constantly increasing enlighten- 
ment Christian culture has no choice but 
to an open mind to new truths in religion, 
in philosophy, in psychology, the social, 
physical and biological sciences.” 

Frontiers of social and economic justice 
formed the basis for the third point in the 
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most perplexing problems. It is the solemn 
duty of the college to bring every student 
in touch with the broad reaches of po- 
litical history; the underlying causes of 
the rise and fall of nations, the varying 
forms of political organizations and the 
basic principles upon which our nation is 
founded. And even above the privileges 
we need to stress the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a citizen of the United States. 

The greatest frontier, President Arnold 
emphatically said, was Christian education. 
“Whether we serve or represent colleges 
of the church or of the state, I think,” said 
the president, “we will all agree that it is 
of primary importance that the reverence 
for, and knowledge of religion should per- 
meate our whole educational process. 

“The church-related colleges of America 
have truths for which they contend and 
principles upon which they stand. They 
cannot be deterred from their fight against 
the destructive forces of pagan culture in 
modern life. These colleges know that 
without religion education at best is de- 
fective and incomplete.” 


Fearless in Search 


Dr. Arnold concluded with the fervent 
appeal, “Let us push on unafraid through 
whatever paths the search for Christian 
culture may lead us, with confidence that 
we will come out at last upon the highway 
that leads to the city of God.” 

W. H. Bruce Carney, D.D., dean of Hart- 
wick Seminary, pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Music for the occasion was furnished 
by the college a cappella choir under the 
direction of Prof. Frank Hankanson. 
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A SECTION OF THE HARTWICK COLLEGE CAMPUS, ONEONTA, N. Y. 


inaugural address. “The real test of suc- 
cess of a Christian culture lies in the de- 
gree to which it enables the mass of peo- 
ple to realize their wants and aspirations.” 
On the socio-economic frontier of our na- 
tion, Christian culture faces some of its 


More than one hundred delegates gath- 
ered for the inaugural ceremonies. The 
universities and colleges represented were 
scattered throughout the United States. 
Yale University was the oldest educational 
institution to send a delegate. Among the 
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representatives present were the delegates 
of the University of California and Stam- 
ford University. Sister Lutheran colleges 
likewise sent representatives 

In the academic procession were the 
faculty of the college, Board of Trustees, 
representatives of the Church, represen- 
tatives of colleges, universities, and learned 
societies, and groups from Hartwick Col- 
lege Association, City of Oneonta, alumni, 
and student body. 

The inauguration was followed by a 
luncheon, at which time twelve different 
organizations with which Hartwick College 
has intimate contact brought a word of 
greeting to the new president. Dean Louis 
F. Hackemann presided at the luncheon. 

The delegates were the guests of the col- 
lege at a football game between Hartwick 
and New Britain State. Following this Mrs. 
Arnold entertained the official delegates at 
a tea at the president’s house. The com- 
munity tendered President and Mrs. Arnold 
a reception Saturday evening at the col- 
lege. Sunday morning the Lutheran 
Church of which the Rev. Frank Gollnick 
is pastor held a special service in honor 
of the new president. Dr. Earl Rudisill, 
president of Thiel College, and Dr. Gould 
Wickey were the speakers. 


Named for Pioneer 


Hartwick College is named in honor of 
the Rev. John Christopher Hartwick, an 
Indian missionary pastor of the Lutheran 
Church. In 1776, upon his death, he left 
large resources in land and money for the 
purpose of establishing an institution which 
he designated “College, Gymnasium and 
Seminary.” Eighteen miles north of One- 
onta, Hartwick Seminary was started in 
1797. In the resulting reorganization the 
seminary moved to New York City and 
Hartwick College, a college of liberal arts 
and sciences, was established in Oneonta. 
Classes were begun in 1928 with Dr. 
Charles R. Myers as president. In 1929 Dr. 
Charles Leitzell, to whom the college had 
owed so much in its inception, became 
president. In 1931 Hartwick College was 
granted a permanent charter by the Re- 
gents of the State of New York. It now 
has a student body of three hundred men 
and women and a faculty of twenty-five. 
It is operated as a college of the Synod 
of New York of the United Lutheran 
Church. Because of the co-operation of the 
city of Oneonta in the founding of it, the © 
institution extends to the municipality 
certain privileges in the determination of 
college policies. 


INDUCTION SERVICE 


(Continued from page 2) 


the presidents of the Central, Eastern, 
Long Island, New England, New Jersey 
and New York Conferences, presented the 
new incumbent and stood while the order 
was concluded. Inspiring in this portion 
of the Service was the clear acceptance 
of “this call to administer your office to 
the glory of God,” by the new president, 
and the ringing, “Yes, by the help of God,” 
from the congregation, as those in the 
pews pledged loyalty to their leader. 

The congregation must have been im- 
pressed too with the orderliness and lack 
of confusion which marked the proces- 
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PRESENT AT THE LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT TREXLER 


sional and the placing in the church of 
those in it. This detail, inattention to which 
so often mars an otherwise deeply moving 
service, had been provided for through the 
foresight of the committee, which had des- 
ignated Pastor Charles O. Thompson, as- 
sisted by Pastors Willard H. Borchers and 
Austin L. P. Bosch, as marshals. Working 
in complete harmony with them were the 
ushers of St. John’s, under the experi- 
enced direction of George W. Nusskern, 
sexton of the church. 


Movies Made 


What may turn out to bea unique record 
of the proceedings for the use of future 
generations are the motion pictures and 
“stills” of the proceedings, taken, at the 
behest of synod’s Publicity Committee, by 
A. H. Holthusen, D.D., of New Brunswick, 
N. J., whose prowess as an “amateur éx- 
pert” in this field has taken him to many 
an outstanding congregational celebration 
to make similar records for posterity. 

Two hundred thirty-four persons crowded 
one of the dining rooms in the nearby 
Hotel Brevoort for the luncheon to honor 
the new president immediately after the 
service. This was the occasion for personal 
felicitations to Dr. Trexler, for delightful 
and enriching fellowship, and for greet- 
ings from others. Pastor Arnold F. Keller 
of Utica, president of the Central Confer- 
ence, was chairman and introduced Dr. 
Julius V. Moldenhawer, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church (although a “bap- 
tized Lutheran”) of New York, who ex- 
‘pressed friendly greetings; and the pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Ernst P. Piatteicher, close personal 
friend of Dr. Trexler and friend of the 
New York Synod, who brought his, and 
his synod’s warm tribute. Dr. Trexler re- 
sponded briefly, urging all to hold higher 
‘the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This concluded the program for all but 
the Executive Committee of synod, which 
‘then went into session for a three-hour 
‘meeting at the hotel. The morale of the 
‘group may be judged from the fact that 
there were only two absentees, the lay 
representative of the New Jersey Confer- 


ence, and the president of the German 
Conference, both detained by illness. 

The spontaneous and hearty response of 
pastors and people alike to come to the 
service of induction, their presence, their 
participation, and their continuing prayers 
on his behalf, should make this second 
term of the new president, after a “vaca- 
tion” of five years, one of genuine work- 
ing together for the strengthening of the 
whole Church. W. C. J. Wert. 


U. L. CG. A. BROTHERHOOD 
IN OMAHA 


Nebraska City Chosen for 1940 Convention 


THE men of the Nebraska and Midwest 
Synods have for many months been speak- 
ing, thinking and praying about the coming 
biennial convention of the U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood. Many were the reports in 
favor of and against Omaha, Nebr., as 
being the convention city in 1940. How- 
ever, when the assurance was given that 
the convention of our United Lutheran 
Church in America would be held there, 
an invitation was sent to the Administra- 
tive Committee of the U. L. C. A. Brother- 
hood to hold the Brotherhood Convention 
in Omaha also. 

Mr. Earle W. Bader, executive secretary 
of the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood, came to 
Omaha to look over the field. A meeting 
of the men of the city and vicinity was 
called for St. Luke’s Church, Omaha, Octo- 
ber 17. Many were the prayers of pastors 
and laymen for the success of this meet- 
ing, and when called to order ninety-three 
persons were present. A large delegation 
from Brotherhoods at distances of fifty to 
125 miles from Omaha were present. Mr. 
Bader, who had not been in the middle 
west before, seeing this loyalty of our 
men, was speechless for a moment, and 
the first words he spoke were, “Brethren, 
the convention location is clinched. Your 
spirit in coming here has proved your 
ability and loyalty. You have shown what 
the men of the Nebraska and Midwest 
Synods can do.” W. F. Keppe. 
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Our New Christmas Service for 


the Sunday Schools 


LOW 
IN A MANGER 


By ARTHUR M. HUFFMAN 


A Christmas Service in Four Parts 


tp A CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


Athor M Huffman | 


Fills Pomrfoanis } 
The United Lutheran Publication House ‘il 


Sunday schools will find this a service 
with the real Christmas spirit and having at 
its heart the real meaning of Christmas. 
There is a complete service and also a good 
selection of familiar Christmas carols. Part I 
is Opening Devotions, with service and 
hymns; Part II, Children’s Exercises, with 
recitations, hymns, and acrostic for Begin- 
ners and Primary; Part III, The Manger 
Window, a dramatic sketch for intermediates 
and seniors; Part IV, Closing Devotions, with 
closing service and hymns. 


Price, 8c a copy; 60c a dozen; $4.00 a 100. 


A Christmas Gift 


YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS— 
NEW 
An Inexpensive Gift for Groups or Classes 


An extraordinary value, making available 
at the cost of little more than a greeting 
card a delightfully different gift for friend 
or class members. 

The contents of this edition differ com- 
pletely from the one offered last year under 
the title, “Christmas in Many Lands — Vol. 
II.” It provides a new selection of appealing 
material—interesting Christmas observances, 
stories, poems, photographs, carols; all illus- 
trated in colors. 

Size, 103g x 1334 inches. 32 pages. Cover 
oe colors. Complete with presentation enve- 
ope. 

Price, 25 cents each; 30 cents by mail; $3.00 
a dozen, postpaid. 


The United Lutheran Publication 
House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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BIENNIAL BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D., Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit had the honor of being host to 
the American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods at its seventh biennial con- 
vention October 11-13. Delegates and rep- 
resentatives from seven Lutheran syn- 
odical bodies, coming from many states in 
the Union and Canada, took part in one 
of the strongest programs ever presented 
by this rather significant Lutheran body. 
The convention theme was “Faithful 
Men.” Addresses were unusually well 
prepared and delivered and the discus- 
sions were helpful. 

The convention climbed to a high plane 
in its opening service Wednesday evening 
at Salem Church, Detroit, the Rev. N. A. 
Menter pastor, when an inspiring service 
was held and a good, sound sermon was 
preached by T. F. Gullixson, D.D. 


Editor Melhorn’s Address 


Business sessions were held at the Hotel 
Book-Cadillac Thursday and Friday, also 
the Thursday evening mass meeting. 
“Faithful Citizens” was the theme at the 
Thursday morning session. After words 
of welcome by Prof. C. M. Loesell, Ph.D., 
president of the Michigan district Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Brotherhood, the 
Hon. Guy W. Moore, representing the 
Mayor of Detroit, and others, President 
E. U. Berdahl delivered his address. Per- 
haps the most outstanding address of the 
entire convention was given by the Rev. 
Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of THE 
LUTHERAN, who spoke on “The American 
Way of Government.” Columbus Day 
seemed to lend appropriateness to this en- 
lightening discourse. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Thursday, when the theme was 
“Faithful Fathers,’ the program took the 
form of a “Brotherhood and Youth Clinic,” 
the Rev. V. E. Back, Dr. Paul H. Andreen, 
Mr. T. A. Erickson, Mr. C. O. Teisberg and 
the Rev. F. A. Schiotz taking part. 


Drs. Stub and Long Speak 


At the Thursday evening mass meeting, 
when the theme was “Faithful Brothers,” 
Dr. J. A. O. Stub, first president of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of America, spoke 
on “The Brotherhood in Emergencies,” and 
gave a graphic account of the birth and 
growth of the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods. An inspiring ad- 
dress by Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive 
Director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, on “Lutheran World Fellowship,” 
brought the meeting to a fitting close. 


“Tomorrow’s Leaders” 


After Dr. William G. Sodt had spoken 
at the Friday morning session on, “The 
Federation—Its Purpose and Program,” 
“Brotherhood Objectives” were discussed 
by Mr. Carl O. Lof, the Rev. T. H. Quan- 
beck, the Rev. James Peterson, Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein, Mr. H. W. Ungerer, and Mr. 
M. G. Johanson. This was followed by 
an address, “Training Tomorrow’s Lead- 
ership,” by Mr. Earle W. Bader, executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church. The closing speech at 
this session was, “Preserving Our Lu- 
theran Heritage,” by Prof. Rudolph Krau- 


shaar. This session followed the theme, 
“Faithful Churchmen.” , 


Final Session 


The theme, “Faithful Servants,” on Fri- 
day afternoon, brought these sessions to a 
happy closing climax. A Brotherhood 
clinic was conducted by Mr. Earl Ander- 
son, and emphasized the work of the local 
Brotherhood Mr. O. E. Westberg, Mr. 
Adolph A. Hanson and Mr, O. A. Johnson 
taking part. Eighteen Lutheran pastors 
from several synodical Lutheran bodies in 
the Detroit metropolitan area participated 
in the convention’s program as liturgists, 
giving the opening devotional service or 
closing prayer, benediction, etc. 


The One Disappointment . 


All agreed it was a most successful con- 
vention. Subjects were well chosen, ad- 
dresses well prepared and delivered, dis- 
cussions timely and to the point, and the 
spirit of the occasion most fraternal, The 
one disappointment was the rather small 
attendance. The cause for this is still a 
conjecture. It was not a shut-down strike, 
because many came; it was not a sit-down 
strike, although quite a few in the various 
brotherhoods must have sat at home. It 
perhaps was a slow-down strike, and this 
slowing down was likely caused by a 
slowing down of interest in Christian 
service and church consciousness among 
the men in our entire Lutheran con- 
stituency. May we suggest a conference 
between these slow-down strikers and the 
powers that be? That’s the way we handle 
it here in Detroit in the industrial plants. 


Wholesome Resolutions 


In keeping with the scholarly presented 
subjects and cultural atmosphere of the 
convention, the following are among the 
resolutions that were adopted: 


Be It Resolved. 


For THE BROTHERHOOD 

“That being conscious of the great mis- 
sion of this organization among Lutherans 
in America, we render heartfelt thanks to 
God for the hopes and inspirations that 
gave it birth, for the faith and persever- 
ance that have carried it forward and for 
the courage and vision of Lutheran lead- 
ers who are today bent upon making the 
American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods an ever-increasing force in the 
spiritual, intellectual and social develop- 
ment of the laymen of the Lutheran 
Church. 

For GREATER UNITY 

“That the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods has declared def- 
initely in its constitution that one of its 
objects shall be: ‘To undertake and pro- 
mote such common tasks for the Lutheran 
Church in America as do not interfere 
with or encroach upon the work or prerog- 
atives of any of the affiliated General 
Brotherhoods or of the General Lutheran 
Bodies they represent’ and to this prin- 
ciple of synodical loyalty the Federation 
will ever remain true. However, the Fed- 
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eration has also from its very beginning 
been a champion of Lutheran co-operation 
and unity, for it inherited this spirit of 
unity from the Lutheran Brotherhood of 
America. Not only national emergencies, 
but the spiritual needs of our nation and 
the very genius of our church itself have 
clearly shown the desirability of a real 
and practical demonstration of the spirit 
of unity, if the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica is to come into its own and give its 
full meed of spiritual service. Therefore, 
the Federation rejoices over every suc- 
cessful effort to establish greater co- 
operation and to foster a larger spirit of 
unity among the Lutheran General Bodies, 
based upon fellowship of faith. The Fed- 
eration calls upon all of its members zeal- 
ously and patiently to support and to pro- 
mote such Lutheran co-operative endeavors, 
and pledges its fidelity to its vision of the 
ultimate consummation of a unified Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


For PEAcE 

“That. the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods assembled in biennial 
convention in Detroit, Mich., recognized 
gratefully the privilege and power of 
prayer in the name of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, Who commanded us 
to make our requests known to God in 
His name. As individuals and as groups 
assembled to offer our common petitions, 
we record our determination to continue to 
pray that divine grace be given to our 
rulers and all who constitute “the powers 
that be”—‘ordained of God,” that a quiet 
and peaceable government may be vouch- 
safed to us by continuance of peace or by 
the cessation of war. We hereby empower 
the secretary of this Brotherhood to ap- 
prise the President and Congress of the 
United States that we have prayed and 
do continue to pray that divine wisdom 
be vouchsafed them in the discharge of 
their difficult duties in a manner that 
pleases God by regard for His good and 
gracious will for our nation. Being thus 
led by the God of nations, we pledge to 
the civil authorities of our land continued 
loyalty and obedience. 


AGAINST POLLS 

“That the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods believes in represen- 
tative government established by our Fed- 
eral constitution as a safeguard of civil 
liberty, and records its voice against pub- 
lic opinion polls by which suddenly en- 
gendered and constantly shifting mental 
attitudes of uninformed masses take from 
executives, legislators and judges, the in- 
centives and the courage for decisions 
which should be made only on the basis 
of expansive information and deeper in- 
sight and by men who now and by pos- 
terity can be heid responsible.” 


Sumptuous Banquet 

About seven hundred crowded into the 
large banquet hall Friday evening to wit- 
ness the grand finale. The affair was a 
credit to our local Committee on Arrange- 
ments and made a fitting and happy cli- 
max for the convention itself. The Hon. 
Harry F. Kelly, secretary of the State of 
Michigan, brought greetings from Gov- 
ernor Dickinson. Attorney Arlo A. Emery,. 
chairman of the Detroit Committee, was: 
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toastmaster and was jestingly referred to 
by one of the speakers as a lawyer with 
an honest face. The banquet was sump- 
tuous, the entertainment was varied and 
enjoyable, after-dinner speakers matched 
their wits and laughter, and merriment 
prevailed. 

Dr. Otto Mees, president of Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, brought the mes- 
sage of the evening in a stirring address, 
“Paying the Price.” Thus the curtain was 
rung down on the last act of the seventh 
biennial convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Brotherhoods. The 
retiring president was solemnly inducted 
into the ancient order of the “has-beens” 
and the newly elected president, Prof. 
C. M. Loesell, was introduced. The Lu- 
therans of Michigan are mighty happy that 
they have been honored by the election 
of Dr. Loesell to this responsible position 
and are proud of the fact that they have 
such a capable and consecrated man to fill 
this high office. 


Prof. Clarence M. Loesell, Ph.D. 


Four days after his forty-seventh 
birthday, Dr. Clarence M. Loesell, pro- 
fessor in the Natural Science Department 
at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., was 
elected the eighth 
president of the 
American Fed - 
eration of Lu- 
theran Brother- 
hoods at its 
seventh biennial 
convention. Pro- 
fessor Loesell 
was born on a 
farm in Tuscola 
County, Mich. 
His parents were 
Lutherans, 
American born 
out of German 
descent. His boy- 
hood days were spent on the farm. His 
early education was obtained in a Lutheran 
parochial school for six years, after which 
he attended a district school. He was 
graduated from Vassar High School, near 
his home, in 1912. He entered Michigan 
State College at East Lansing from which 
he was given his B.S. degree in 1916. He 
was for two years a teacher in the Otsego 
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High School, Michigan, and then enlisted: 


in the United States Army during the 
World War. After his discharge from the 
army, he taught high school in Shiloh, 
N. J. He entered Cornell University, where 
he obtained his M.S. degree in 1922. After 
teaching three years at Leonardo, N. J., 
he accepted his present position at the 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti in the fall of 1925. He is now in his 
fifteenth year as professor in this institu- 
tion. He received his Ph.D, from Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, in 1936. 

Dr. Loesell has for twelve years been 
superintendent of the Sunday school at 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Ypsilanti, 
and has also served on the vestry. He has 
for many years been active in Brotherhood 
work and in 1937 was elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Michigan District of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. He was elected 
president in 1938 and was re-elected to 
this office in 1939. 
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The new president is an alderman from 
the second ward of Ypsilanti and a mem- 
ber of the city council. He is also a lieu- 
tenant-governor of Kiwanis in the Mich- 
igan district. Mrs. Loesell is also active 
in church work and has been president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society in her parish 
for the past two years. They are the proud 
parents of two children, Russell, 16, and 
Kathryn, 15, both of whom sing in the 
choir and are members of the Luther 
League. Dr. Loesell attributes much of 
his success to his Christian parents, early 
home training and church life. For the 
past twelve years he has been the spon- 
sor and faculty advisor of the Lutheran 
Student Club on the campus at the Mich- 
igan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 


CANADA BROTHERHOOD IN 
CONVENTION 


Tue twelfth annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Canada Synod, meet- 
ing in Trinity Church, Hamilton, Sunday, 
October 8, is now history .. . but history 
worth recording and reporting. 

Pastor W. A. Mehlenbacher opened the 
convention with a devotional period, and 
Mr. A. Kennard extended the welcome on 
behalf of Trinity men to the ninety-four 
delegates and visitors present. President 
L. H. Brennan outlined and presided over 
the program for the afternoon.: First in 
line came the Rev. Norman Berner, sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Boys’ Camp Com- 
mittee, with a review of the past four 
years of operation and a pre-view of 
future plans. Brotherhood member on the 
committee, William Timm, reported on his 
work. The convention noted with enthu- 
siasm the fact that the 1939 camp had an 
enrollment of nearly 100 boys, and had 
made a profit of about $100. That the 
men of the Church are interested in this 
work is evidenced by the following res- 
olution adopted and referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for study and, if neces- 
sary, immediate action: “That this conven- 
tion give serious consideration to the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Lutheran 
Camp through the manpower of the 
church.” 

The Rev. William Nolting, business man- 
ager of The Canada Lutheran, presented 
the financial and circulation position of 
the official paper. After relating an in- 
crease in subscriptions during the past 
year, partly as a result of the Brotherhood 
campaign through its literature secretaries, 
he appealed for further assistance in this 
direction. 

The final speaker was the Rev. W. A. 
Schmidt of Buffalo, N. Y., a member of the 
Board of Social Missions of the U. L. C. A. 
Outlining the program of Evangelism 
which is to go into effect this fall through- 
out.the Church Pastor Schmidt urged pas- 
tors and men to make use of the plans 
now ready ... they are right in line with 
the first objective: To Win the Outside 
Man for Christ. 

With one exception, the entire executive 
committee was re-elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, L. H. Brennan, Welland; vice-pres- 
ident, William Timm, Kitchener; secretary, 
J. V. Wittig, Kitchener; treasurer, K. 
Weichers, Stratford; executive members: 
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H. Dreisinger, Dundas; A. Kennard, Bar- 
tonville (newly elected); G. Hollinger, St. 
Jacobs (unexpired term); and Pastor Nor- 
man Berner, Brantford. 


President Reble Speaks 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of 
Trinity in the church school rooms. Due 
to the lengthy afternoon session Dr, J. H. 
Reble, president of synod, found it neces- 
sary to abbreviate his remarks. However, 
he did manage to “squeeze” in a good 
story that had its application to men and 
their giving to the church. G. Dobrindt 
read the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee giving expression of thanks to all 
responsible for the success of the conven- 
tion and a reiteration of the Brotherhood’s 
loyalty to the King and the Empire. 

Pastor Schmidt was in the pulpit for the 
men’s service in the evening, bringing a 
forceful message based on Matt. 6: 24-33, 
a passage which, as the speaker pointed 
out, would revolutionize our way of living 
if it were followed, if we would but do 
as the Master bids us and put the spir- 
itual needs and concerns ahead of the 
material. A combined chorus of men from 
Trinity and St. Paul’s churches in Hamil- 
ton sang several numbers under the direc- 
tion of Organist Hitzroth. The Rev. W. A. 
Mehlenbacher, pastor of Trinity, was the 


liturgist. 
Sidelights 


Good—but not good enough—the at- 
tendance we mean. Surely within the 
Canada Synod there are more than a hun- 
dred men interested in the objectives of 
Brotherhood to come to convention. The 
program was excellent—even if somewhat 
lengthy. When will the laymen of the 
church begin to take over some of these 
important committee and church paper 
positions? The confidence and the satis- 
faction which the men have in their pres- 
ent leaders was manifest in an almost 
complete re-election by acclamation of the 
executive committee. President Brennan 
and his aides will now have another year 
in which to continue their fine work. 

Norman BERNER. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tue Publicity Staff of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America is making plans 
for a much wider use of the radio than 
is now being enjoyed by our Church 
at large. In the early part of December 
we have an appointment with the pro- 
gram manager of one of the national broad- 
casting companies to discuss this new 
proposed program. At the time of that meet- 
ing we shall need certain definite infor- 
mation about programs which various pas-" 
tors in the U. L. C. A. are now conducting. 
We know of no way by which we can 
secure an accurate list of these broadcast- 
ers. Therefore, we are asking the assist- 
ance of THe LurHeraN. May we, through 
your columns, ask each pastor who has a 
radio program to send us his name and 
address as soon as possible? This list is 
very important. 

Names and addresses should be sent to 
Alford R. Naus, Division of Radio, U. L. 
C. A. Publicity Staff, 2242 49th Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
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MISSIONARY INTERESTS 


Synodical Societies of Maryland, South Carolina and Indiana Hold 
Effective Conventions 


“OUR TRUST” THE THEME 
IN MARYLAND 


AN exceptionally fine program, an ex- 
cellent attendance, and the attainment of 
special goals marked the fifty-seventh 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Maryland Synod, which met 
at St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
October 10 and 11, Mrs. B. Clinton Ritz, 
president, presiding. 

Spiritual preparation for the convention 
was made through the Holy Communion 
Service conducted by J. Edward Harms, 
D.D., and the Rev. Donald Stonesifer, pas- 
tor and assistant pastor, respectively, of 
the host church. The convention theme, 
Our Trust—‘Stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee” (II Tim. 1: 6)—was devotionally 
developed by Miss Amelia D. Kemp. 

The first session was devoted to busi- 
ness. Reports by officers, conference pres- 
idents, and department secretaries in- 
dicated that Maryland missionary women 
had had a good year. In spite of a mi- 
croscopic decrease in membership, there 
was an increase in giving. In addition to 
meeting regular obligations, the organiza- 
tion met fully Maryland’s special goal of 
$3,900, allocated chiefly to the payment 
of the salaries of three missionaries. The 
work accomplished by the Young Women 
was especially encouraging. They grew in 
numbers and giving. The six new or- 
ganizations welcomed by the Society were 
all young women’s groups. The Young 
Women’s Contest based on the essentials 
of missionary advance was won by the 
group at St. Luke’s, Cumberland. “The 
Women’s Missionary Society at work with 
its department secretaries,’ was presented 
in symposia. 


An International Tamasha 


“Our best convention dinner program,” 
as someone opined, was in the form of an 
International Tamasha conducted by Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary. The 
convention group became an international 
company visiting India, guests of Miss 
Alice Nickel. The program committee was 
particularly fortunate in having very warm 
weather, which easily suggested the Indian 
climate. The welcoming of the participants 
with garlands made of beads and spices 
became amusing when Dr. Harms, Dr. 
Edwin Thomas, et al., had to don “neck- 
laces.” In that a Tamasha is a happy fes- 
tival in India, the participants told only 
“Joyful moments” experienced in their 
work. The program showed the U. L. 
C. A. in relation to. the World Christian 
Community. Missionary representatives of 
the U. L. C. A. in other lands were Miss 
Mabel Dysinger and Miss Laura Gilliland, 
Liberia, and Miss Ethel Dentzer, most re- 
cently commissioned missionary to Japan. 
M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions, gave the good 
news that there is no dearth of missionary 
candidates among Lutheran youth. “The 
Women’s Missionary Society concurring” 
by furnishing financial wherewithal for 
certain projects of the Board of American 


Missions was a joy related by Dr. Harms, 
member of the Board. Henry Einspruch, 
D.D., related and portrayed “joyful mo- 
ments” from the Hebrew Missions, the 
portrayal consisting of a Yiddish solo from 
the hymnal produced by the Mission. 
Inner Mission experiences were exchanged 
by Miss Frances Dysinger, Washington, 
D. C., and James Oosterling, D.D., Balti- 
more. Happy moments of a synodical pres- 
ident and of a member of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary Society 
were related by Mrs. Ritz and Mrs. Merle 
Cain, respectively. Vocal selections were 
sung by Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

At the morning session “The Children 
of the Church” was presented by Mrs. 
Martha Goedeke, synodical secretary. This 
work was interestingly reported, the best 
news being that the children are very en- 
thusiastic wherever the new organization 
is functioning. Miss Nona M. Diehl in- 
formed the convention of the latest news 
from Executive Headquarters. The results 
from the evangelistic tours conducted by 
the missionaries in India were given by 
Miss Alice Nickel. It was a joy to hear 
that the native Christians are now anxious 
to witness for Christ. 

A delightful birthday luncheon was held 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of one 
women’s society, four Light Brigades, and 
the Thank Offering. Fifty years ago the 
first Thank Offering was given by Mary- 
land women in deep gratitude for the 
sending of Miss Amy Sadtler (Mrs. George 
Albrecht, Germany) to India, Maryland’s 
first missionary. 


“Our Sisters Overseas” 


The closing session brought many fine 
things. Fine messages from Africa were 
given by Miss Mabel Dysinger, represen- 
tative of educational work, and Miss Laura 
Gilliland, medical work. Both indicated 
that definite progress is being made in 
Liberia. “The Maryland Synod’s Steward- 
ship Program,” as presented by Amos J. 
Traver, D.D., is one with the women’s 
group. Dr. Traver showed that he has 
positive proof that the functioning of a 
Women’s Missionary Society in the local 
church is an ‘asset, in that, of the Mary- 
land congregations that paid their ap- 
portionment in full, ninety-five per cent 
of them have such a society. The climax- 
ing address, “Our Sisters Overseas,” was 
delivered by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. Though 
beautiful beyond description is a sunset 
in the Himalayas and unbelievably mag- 
nificent is the man-made Taj Mahal, 
neither can compare with the beaming 
beauty of a human soul redeemed by God, 
stated Dr. Wentz. The missionaries, also 
“our sisters overseas,” are doing most ef- 
fective work with great success, continued 
Dr. Wentz, challenging the group to sup- 
port continuance and expansion of this 
endeavor. 

An event of anxious anticipation was the 
presentation of gifts for the Nurses’ Home 
in China, the goal for which had been set 
at $1,000. It was gratifying to learn that 
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these gifts amounted to $1,011.65. Dele- 
gates to the Triennial Convention of the 
U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary Society 
were elected. The following officers were 
elected and installed: President, Mrs, B. 
Clinton Ritz, Waynesboro, Pa.; vice-pres- 
ident, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; recording secretary, Mrs. Robert 
Hampson, Baltimore, Md.; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. Hubert A. Schindel, Hagers- 
town, Md.; treasurer, Mrs. Harry B. Fogle, 
Uniontown, Md.; Mrs. W. E. Saltgiver, 
Westminster, Md. The convention will as- 
semble at Salem, Catonsville, Md., in 1940. 
Rut S. SuMMErs. 


“WORLD CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP” 


Theme of South Carolina Women’s 
Convention 


Tue fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of South Carolina was held in Grace 
Church, Prosperity, S. C., the Rev. George 
E. Meetze pastor, October 10-12. 

The theme of the daily devotions and 
addresses was: “God’s Goal for His Chil- 
dren—World Christian Fellowship,” based 
on John 17: 21. “That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” The convention hymn was, “May We 
Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfiill.” 

At the first session the sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of 
Columbia. The Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered by the pastor, assisted by Pas- 
tor Boliek. 

The main addresses were made by Mrs. 
O. A. Sardeson of Oak Park, Ill, and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard, missionary to Japan. Mrs. 
Sardeson, who was one of the North 
America delegates to the meeting of the 
International Missionary Councii at Tam- 
baram, Madras, India, speaking Tuesday 
evening, gave the setting of the conference, 
the work and recommendations, throwing 
out the challenge that it was every indi- 
vidual’s task to make world Christian fel- 
lowship real. In her informal talk Wednes- 
day, Mrs. Sardeson gave first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the work of mission 
fields which she visited on her return trip 
from India. Mrs. Lippard spoke Wednes- 
day evening. Her remarks concerning the 
trying times and problems facing the 
Christians and the native workers of Japan 
were most appreciatively received. She 
insisted that Japan needs the love and 
fellowship of Christians in America and 
throughout the world. 

The devotions were conducted by Mrs. 
H. Odel Harmon of Lexington. She de- 
veloped the theme of the convention un- 
der the headings, “The Universal Love of 
God,” “The Universal Opportunity to the 
Sinful,’ and “The Universal Blessings 
Possible.” Noontide meditations were given 
by Mrs. H. A. McCullough of Columbia 
and Mrs. M. R. Wingard of Greenwood. 
The homeward thoughts were brought by 
the synodical president, Miss Marie Hein- 
sohn of Charleston. 

Among others appearing on the pro- 
gram and who brought much information 
and inspiration concerning the work of the 
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institutions and the church as a whole 
were: the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, for the 
Board of Social Missions; the Rev. T. F. 
Suber, superintendent of the South Caro- 
lina Synod; the Rev. E. Z. Pence, pres- 
ident of the synod; Mrs. J. H. Summer, 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. 
C, A.; Mrs. Manuel Counts, representing 
the Luther League of the synod; Mrs. 
H. A. Jackson for the Lowman Home, 
White Rock, S. C.; the Rev. E. D. Zeigler, 
Salem, Va., for the Orphans’ Home of the 
South at Salem; Dr. S. J. Derrick for New- 
berry College; and the Rev. E. C. Cooper, 
Ph.D., president of the Theological South- 
ern Seminary at Columbia. 

The work of the department secretaries 
was presented in a “World Christian Fel- 
lowship Tour,” directed by Mrs. C. Mower 
Singley, chairman of the Committee on 
Department Secretaries. 

Mrs. J. V. Long, synodical secretary, pre- 
sented the work of The Children of the 


Church. She reported 102 groups working 


with 2,577 children and 341 leaders. 


At Newberry College 

One of the especially enjoyable events 
of the convention was the dinner given at 
Newberry College. Mrs. J. C. Kinard was 
toastmistress. The tables were decorated 
with flags and villages, and each hostess 
wore a costume to represent the field in 
which the Missionary Society has workers. 
Those on the program were Mrs. J. C. 
Peery, representing Japan; Mrs. H. R. 
Browne for China; Mrs, Carl Caughman 
for India; Mrs. J. Ira Haltiwanger for 
Africa; Mrs. Paul Counts for South Amer- 
ica; Mrs. H. H. Huggins for the Virgin 
Islands; Mrs. J. E. Stockman for Rocky 
Boy Mission; Mrs. W. W. Lorick for the 
Canadian Northwest; and Miss Winnie Butt 
for the mountain work. 

Another event was the presence and 
recognition of four charter members of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
synod: Mrs. Annie Ellis, Mrs. Laura Wise, 
Miss Mary Wingard, and Mrs. Crosson. 

The convention voted to develop our de- 
votion to Christ through study, through 
worship and through service; to strive to 
increase our active membership by at least 
10 per cent; to continue to express our 
devotion to Christ by our material gifts 
to complete the Triennial Special Fund of 
$300,000. The convention also voted to 
invite the 1943 Triennial Convention to 
Charleston, S. C. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected were Miss Marie Hein- 
sohn, Charleston, president; Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz, Swansea, vice-president; Mrs. 
John B. Moose, Columbia, secretary; Mrs. 
C. Mower Singley, Prosperity, statistical 
secretary; and Mrs. N. E. Derrick, Colum- 
bia, treasurer. 

Delegates to the Triennial Convention 
to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1940 
were Miss Heinsohn, Mrs. Moretz, Mrs. J. 
V. Long, Mrs. Karl W. Kinard and Mrs. 
W. F. Hiers. ‘ 

Department secretaries appointed and 
approved by the women’s convention 
were: Annuity, Mrs. P. C. Singley, Pros- 
perity; Box Work and Inner Mission, 
Mrs. E. P, Cave, Columbia; Deaconess, 
Mrs. J. L. Drafts, Gilbert; Education, Mrs. 
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J. D. Carrol, Lexington; India Lace, Mrs. 
C. A. Freed, Columbia; Life and In Memo- 
riam Memberships, Mrs. H. A. Jackson, 
White Rock; Magazine, Mrs. S. E. Amick, 
Leesville; Mission Study, Mrs. J. Milton 
Frick, Leesville; Patron and Protege, Miss 
Katie Freyschmidt, Charleston; Student, 
Mrs. LeGrand Mayer, Clinton; Thank Of- 
fering, Mrs. H. L. Vogel, Greenville; Vis- 
itation, Mrs. Ben. M. Clark, Walhalla. 

This was one of the largest conventions 
ever held: 213 officers and delegates and 
45 pastors were registered. 

Mrs. J. B. CasseEtu. 


“THE MAGNETIC CHRIST” 


Theme of Indiana Missionary Society 


THE twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod met October 10-12 in St. Luke’s 
Church, Logansport, Ind. Ralph D. 
Wheadon, D.D., pastor. 

The theme was, “The Magnetic Christ.” 
The Communion, in charge of the host 
pastor and the Rev. G. C. Goering of Mid- 
dlebury, preceded the formal opening of 
the convention. 

Miss Mina Dock’s greeting to the mem- 
bers of the convention was responded to 
by Mrs. O. C. Fetta of Indianapolis. Mes- 
sages were brought by H. E. Turney, D.D., 
president of the Indiana Synod; Mrs. A. H. 
Keck, General Board member; A. H. Keck, 
D.D.; Mrs. L. Paul Mueller, who spoke in 
the interest of “The Children of the 
Church”; Mrs. C. Franklin Koch for the 
Indiana Federation of Church Women; and 
Miss Grace Day for Oesterlen Home. 

Tuesday evening a fellowship dinner was 
held in charge of the Young Women’s So- 
ciety. Miss Irene Berryman was toast- 
mistress. A play, “The Lost Call,” was 
presented by members of St. Luke’s con- 
gregation, following the dinner. 

Sister Frieda Buerger had charge of the 
three devotional periods using as her sub- 
jects, “His Magnetic Appeal,” “His Mag- 
netic Presence,” and “His Magnetic Com- 
mands.” 


The guest speakers were Sister Frieda 
Buerger of Chicago; Miss Ruth Juram, 
promotional secretary; Dr. Barbara E. De- 
Remer from India; and Miss Irene Berry- 
man, who spoke of Konnarock. 

A Life and In Memoriam shower in 
charge of Mrs. George Bartel brought in 
$260. Mrs. Olive Wilson spoke briefly on 
the Advance Project, a hospice for work- 
ing girls in China. The offering amounted 
to $269.51. 

Miss Ruth Juram and Mrs. W. R. Jack- 
son presented the study books in a very 
interesting manner. 

A Missionary Exhibit was in charge of 
the department secretaries. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Arthur C. Jones, Logans- 
port; vice-president, Mrs. James Swihart, 
Fort Wayne; secretary, Mrs. G. E. Mullen- 
dore, Cicero; treasurer, Mrs. Morton Han- 
sen, Indianapolis; statistician, Mrs. A. H. 
Keck, Gary. 

Delegates to the triennial convention 
are Mrs. A. C. Jones and Mrs. Morten 
Hansen. : 

Uniondale will be hostess to the 1940 
convention. Mrs. A. C, Jones. 
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WITH OUR DEACONESSES 


Assignments from the Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Sister Edna Hill, training sister in the 
Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse, Balti- 
more, Md., is now a student at New York 
University, and is delighted with the be- 
ginning of her work there. She is living 
at the Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess 
Motherhouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sister Pearl Ekard, after spending a good 
part of the summer at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, began her new assignment 
in September at the Good Shepherd 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. William Sun- 
day pastor. While at the Motherhouse she 
assisted in a daily vacation church school 
held at St. John’s Church, Baltimore. 


Sister Janet Coiner, after finishing her 
summer assignment at Christ Church, 
York, Pa., was assigned as probationer to 
that congregation October 1. 


Sister Geraldine Lewis has been as- 
signed as probationer to the Tiding Over 
Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., effective No- 
vember 1. She will assist Sister Katherine, 
and replace Miss Miller, whose position 
she filled for part of the summer. 


Sister Edna Monk was assigned as pro- 
bationer to the Lutheran Home for the 
Aged at Clinton, N. Y., October 15. Sister 
Edna assisted the Rev. Luther Hare in his 
parish in Clear Spring, Md., during the 
summer. 


Sister Dorothy Dale has been assigned to 
the Lutheran Settlement in Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a short period to gain some prac- 
tical experience in Inner Mission Work. 


Sisters Ruthea Kowalske and Jane Wirt 
will receive practical experience in Mes- 
siah and St. John’s churches in Baltimore. 
The former assisted the Rev. Raymond 
Sorrick at Messiah Church last year while 
a student, and will continue in the same 
parish. 

Sister Catherine Coho has been assigned 
to St. John’s Church, Baltimore, Dr. Lloyd 
M. Keller pastor, for the school year. 


Sister Rachel Reichert sailed August 24 
for her new field of labor, Puerto Rico, 
under the direction of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. The Board of the Tiding 
Over Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
luctant to give her up because of her 
splendid service there for the past six 
years but consented to her going because 
of the great opportunities in the program 
of evangelism in that island. She and Miss 
Frieda Hoh live together at Bayamon. 
Sister Rachel has begun the study of Span- 
ish, and is teaching three leadership train- 
ing classes in English at Monteflores, San 
Pablo and Bayamon. 


“Farrn drives out fear and brings cour- 
age to the weakest.” 


“TemprTaTION is like a beautiful cup with 
poison in its depths.” 


“Gon’s way is the best, but sinners refuse 
to try it. They prefer their own failures.” 
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BALTIMORE LETTER 
By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


FoLLowine endorsement by the Interna- 
tional Ministerial Union of Baltimore and 
the Council of Churches and Christian 
Education of Maryland and Delaware at 
their meetings September 29, Baltimore 
has been selected as one of twenty cities 
in the United States that will participate 
in the National Christian Mission during 
the winter of 1940-1941. 

Dr. Jesse M. Bader, executive secretary 
of the Department of Evanfelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ of 
America, and Dr. C. Jeffares McCombe, 
chairman of the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, spoke at the Fall 
Retreat on Evangelism of the Baltimore 
Ministerial Union September 29. After ex- 
plaining the purpose of the National Chris- 
tian Mission, which will be brought to 
twenty metropolitan centers throughout 
the country, Dr. Bader set the dates of 
November 24-December 1 for Baltimore’s 
Mission. The Board of Directors of the 
Baltimore Council has authorized the ap- 
pointment of a sponsoring committee of 
150 from the Christian organizations of 
the city and necessary sub-committees to 
begin work on the year of preparation 
preceding the mission. 

A definite program of preparation for 
the mission throughout the churches of the 
city will be inaugurated with a mass meet- 
ing in the Lyric Theatre, December 11, at 
8.00 P. M. The chief address of the eve- 
ning will be delivered by Bishop James T. 
Freeman of Washington, D. C. 

Urban centers and rural areas of Mary- 
land and Delaware will be included in the 
plans of preparation which will carry the 
Baltimore Mission out on a wide radius 
of appeal. , 


Baltimore City College Cele- 
brates Centenary 


Baltimore City College, the third oldest 
senior high school in the United States, 
celebrated the institution’s one hundredth 
birthday in a week’s celebration of meet- 
ings, October 17-21. Dr. G. Warfield Hobbs 
of the class of 1896 was the guest speaker 
at the assembly of 2,500 students now pur- 
suing courses in the school, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 17. Wednesday and Thursday nights, 
October 18 and 19, students of the dra- 
matic societies of the school presented a 
colorful pageant entitled, “Twenty Thou- 
sand School Days,” depicting the founding 
of the school in 1839 and episodes across 100 
years of continuous development of Balti- 
more City College through Stephen Foster 
Days, the Civil War, the Gay Nineties, the 
World War, and the Last Two Decades. 
The pageant was presented under the per- 
sonal direction of the author, a member 
of the teaching staff, Mr. Clarence DeHaven. 

The pageant program opened with an 
overture, “City Forever,” an _ original 
composition by Mrs. Blanche F. Bowlsbey 
of the City College Music Department, and 
closed with singing of the Centenary Song, 
“City Forever,’ by the same author. In- 
terspersions of music were provided 
throughout the pageant by the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the school Glee Club and 
the Alumni Glee Club. 

Dr. William F. Russel, dean of Colum- 
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bia University, addressed a mass meeting 
of students, alumni, and friends of City 
College in the Lyric Theatre, October 20. 
Dr. Russel spoke to a filled theatre upon 
the theme, “The Growth of the Senior 
High School in the United States.” 

Following a fitting triumph of City’s 
Varsity over Southern High School foot- 
fall team in the stadium Saturday after- 
noon, October 21, the centenary celebra- 
tion closed with an alumni banquet in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel Saturday night. 

“One Hundred Years of the Baltimore 
City College,” an illustrated volume of 
more than 300 pages, appeared during the 
centennial week and was greeted with an 
unusually large sale that exceeded all ex- 
pectations. The greater portion of this 
centenary volume is the work of the 1939 
journalism classes. James C. Leonhart, 
instructor in journalism and editor of the 
volume, directed the research and prepa- 
ration of copy carried on by his journal- 
ism students. The cost of printing and 
binding was the contribution of Charles 
M. Roebuck and Miss H. Estelle Roebuck 
of H. G. Roebuck and Son, publishers, to 
the Harry G. Roebuck Fund. Proceeds 
from this volume will comprise the fund 
which will provide annual cash prizes to 
students of merit mn the journalism de- 
partment of the school. 

Dr. Philip H. Edwards, principal during 
the past seven years and for thirty-two 
years a member of City’s faculty, now 
numbering 100 teachers, has been the guid- 
ing spirit during months of preparation 
for an interesting, fitting, and profitable 
centenary program, 

Last year’s graduating classes numbered 
704. The largest number graduating from 
City College in any one year was 761 in 
1937. 


Baltimore Lutheranism Activities 


The Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore and Vicinity closed a success- 
ful summer camp at Jolly Acres Septem- 
ber 4, during which 412 underprivileged 
boys and girls enjoyed two weeks of sum- 
mer camp recreational privileges. 


The Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse of 
Baltimore received fifteen students in the 
September training class for parish work- 
ers and the diaconate, five of whom are 
deaconess candidates. 


Church Councilmen’s Conferences in 
Baltimore were held October 9 in Calvary 
Church under the leadership of Dr. Alvin 
E. Bell, pastor of Glenwood Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, and at Third Church, under 
the guidance of Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


Mr. Wesley Sadler, a member of St. 
John’s Church, Pimlico, a senior at Get- 
tysburg Seminary and a candidate for our 
African Mission field, has recently re- 
turned from a four months’ tour and 
clinic study of Protestant Christian mis- 
sions throughout Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and Panama. While reaching Independent, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Moravian, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Methodist, and Interde- 
nominational Mission stations, he visited 
three mission hospitals, eighteen mission 
schools, seventy-four native homes, 103 
missionaries and twenty-eight native pas- 
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tors. In the course of his travels he at- 
tended eighty religious meetings, preached 
twenty-two times, and took hundreds of 
pictures. Mr. Sadler is available for a 
limited number of engagements for illus- 
trated lectures, using colored lantern slides. 


The Reformation Mass Meeting in the 
Lyric Theatre, October 29, 8.00 P. M., was 
attended by more than 2,000 members of 
United Lutheran churches of Baltimore 
and vicinity. The Rev. Norman Menter, 
American Lutheran pastor from Detroit, 
was the speaker of the occasion, taking as 
his theme, “Three Reformation Impera- 
tives.” 

The Gettysburg College Choir under the 
direction of Parker Wagnild contributed 
four excellent chorus numbers in the pro- 
gram. The Reformation Mass Meeting was 
sponsored by the Lutheran Conference of 
Baltimore, Paul A. Weidley, D.D., pres- 
ident, under the direction of the Reforma- 
tion Service Committee, the Rev. L. Ralph 
Tabor, chairman; Pastors Carl Heming- 
haus, C. L. Probst, J. Monroe Stick, and 
I. Wilson Kepner, 


The Rev. Paul E. Huffman, pastor of 
Calvary Church during the past eight 
years, has accepted a call to the professor- 
ship of the Department of Old Testament 
at Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., and will 
take up his duties as a member of the 
seminary faculty next September. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


The Pastors’ Association (U. L. C.) of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity met in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, North Hollywood, the Rev. 
E. N. Spirer pastor, October 2. The topic 
of principal interest was “The Evangelistic 
Program.” At the instigation of President 
H. A. Anspach, the present status of the 
Home for the Aged project also was under 
consideration. 

It is known that the Synod of California 
owns two debt-free properties: one in East 
Los Angeles—a spacious, two-story house, 
on a corner lot, 150 x 150 feet—once an 
imposing residence in Boyle Heights; the 
other, a tract of ground, about five acres, 
in the delightful little city of Sierra Madre, 
three miles from Pasadena. No more com- 
manding location for such a Home has as 
yet been discovered in Southern California. 
All that is needed is sufficient funds for 
erection of buildings, and the installation 
of the project. What an opportunity for 
someone whom the Lord has blessed with 
means to help make the vision a reality! 

And now come several new propositions, 
involving an expense of from $10,000 to 
$15,000, each with a palatial residence: one 
in Sierra Madre, the other at Redlands. 

The Association appointed committees to 
look into the possibilities of the several 
locations in the hope that the synod may 
find-a way in the near future to go for- 
ward in the establishment of a home for 
the aged in sunny California. 

The Rev. E. N. Spirer was elected pres- 
ident. He is the first and only pastor of 
St. Matthew’s. It will be recalled that to- 
gether with the men and friends of the 
church, Mr. Spirer did much of the work 
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of building. The kitchen and pulpit fur- 
nishings are of his handiwork. Indeed, he 
was his own architect and master builder. 
The parochial report for 1938 shows a con- 
firmed membership of 149. Mr. Spirer is 
a son of the Hollywood Church, under the 
pastorate of Dr. M. H. Stine. He was or- 
dained in. 1930; St. Matthew’s was or- 
ganized in 1931. 


The Southern Conference 

of the Synod of California will meet in the 
First Church, Glendale, the Rev. James P. 
Beasom, Jr., pastor, November 21. The 
conference has 37 clerical members, 15 of 
whom were ordained before 1900; several 
are octogenarians. There are twenty-two 
congregations. 

Pastor Beasom has conducted two morn- 
ing services every Sunday throughout the 
summer: Matins at 8.30, and the regular 
11.00 o’clock service, with a total attend- 
ance equal to the usual winter attendance 
—250 to 400. The vacation church school 
had an enrollment of over 160—the largest 
in the history of the church—with an 
average attendance of 122, and a faculty 
of fifteen teachers, in five departments. 
The buildings were remodeled during the 
summer, 


The thirty-third annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference will be held in Trin- 
ity Church, Pasadena, November 9. “In- 
spirational Heights” is the theme for the 


meeting. 
With Our Pastors 

Thinking of Pasadena, we all regret ex- 
ceedingly the retirement of Dr. G. H. 
Hillerman from the active pastorate. His 
many friends throughout the Church will 
continue to hope that he may remain with 
us many years and that his health may be 
restored, so that he may at least be en- 
abled to pursue his studies in Greek ex- 
egesis. Here’s hoping that Trinity Church 
may speedily secure a worthy successor 
to Dr. Hillerman. 


The Rev. Henry Irving Kohler, pres- 
ident of the Southern Conference, cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in Bethany Church, October 1. Dur- 
ing his pastorate, a new church building 
has been erected, with a valuation of 
$15,000, with but $4,500 indebtedness— 
$2,500 of which is due the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. About $30,000 has been 
contributed for all objects; 300 new mem- 
bers have been received; 39 children were 
baptized, 139 weddings were solemnized; 
131 funerals were conducted. The con- 
firmed membership, December 31, 1938, 


was 291, 


Beginning October 1, Dr. J. George Dorn 
is giving a series of descriptive messages 
to the Hollywood Church, Sunday morn- 
ings. Following are some of the themes 
discussed: “The Threshing Floor,’ “The 
Upper Room,” “A Visit with Elijah,” “A 
Visit with Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah,” “The Master’s Nazareth,” “The 
“Master’s Via Dolorosa,” “The Christianity 
of the East.” 


In Our Congregations 


“A partially kept record of visitors at 
St. Paul’s, Santa Monica, during the past 
year reveals a list of 473 guests from 
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twenty-five states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Canada, Germany and Austria.” 
Verily, Pastor Holand and St. Paul’s are 
meeting wtih merited recognition; and the 
loyal membership of the congregation is 
surely seconding their pastor’s leadership. 
And this includes our well-known, pop- 
ular friend, Fritz Noel. 


First Church, San Bernardino, the Rev. 
H. Paul Romeis pastor, is carrying on a 
financial and spiritual campaign. The 
Synod of California has pledged $2,000 to 
the support of Midland College; the San 
Bernardino congregation is meeting its 
quota of $57. The “Gift-at-Grace Club” is 
doing effective work in encouraging a spirit 
of willing giving, and in increasing loy- 
alty at church services. Through an in- 
tensive visitation of the entire member- 
ship, the average August attendance was 
more than doubled, making it the best of 
the summer months in every respect. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


ALTOONA, with a population of 90,000, 
has approximately 60,000 belonging to some 
church in the following order—Protestant, 
30,000; Catholic, 22,000; and Jewish, 2,000. 
Of the Protestant group about 8,000 are 
Lutheran and hold membership in ten 
churches. 

M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, was guest 
speaker at the first fall meeting of the 
local Lutheran Ministerial Association, 
September 25. Dr. Hamsher spoke elo- 
quently on “Lutheran Unity.” After giving 
some of the larger aspects of this growing 
consciousness on the part of all Lutheran 
groups, he told of the streams of Lutheran- 
ism in Pennsylvania and the present-day 
trends. Dr. Hamsher announced that the 
next session of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod would be held in First Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
pastor, in May 1940. The past two meet- 
ings of the synod have been held in Har- 
risburg. 

The Lutheran Ministerial Association, by 
direction of the former president, the Rev. 
Fred R. Greninger, appointed the follow- 
ing program committee for the coming 
year: Chairman, the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, 
Newry; the Rev. Allen Lambert of Tyrone, 
and the writer. 

The Association met October 30 in First 
Lutheran Church, Philipsburg, the Rev. 
E. L. Pee pastor. This was a dinner meet- 
ing, to which.all pastors and their wives 
were invited. The business session fol- 
lowed the dinner. For several years this 
fall dinner has been a happy meeting for 
the pastors and wives. Usually about forty 
attend. 

The Lutheran Association voted to hold 
the annual Christmas party for the Asso- 
ciation members and wives in the parish 
hall of the Bellwood Church, the Rev. 
R. P. Knoebel pastor, early in December. 


Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., Pittsburgh, guest 
speaker at St. James Brotherhood meeting 
September 29, to which all Lutheran men’s 
organizations of the city were invited, gave 
an inspirational picture of the United Lu- 
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theran Church. More than two hundred 
men and women were present. 


In a letter from one of the staunch sup- 
porters of Trinity Congregation, Juniata, 
I give this interesting comment from Mr. 
W. E. Williams, now living in Reading, Pa.: 
“While visiting with friends near Philadel- 
phia this summer, I had the rare privilege 
of attending services at Neshaminy Pres- 
byterian Church, Narwick, Pa., started in 
1710 by the founder of Log College. It 
stands on the same ground shaded by great 
oaks and bordering on Neshaminy Creek. 
The present stone building was erected in 
1743 and remodeled in 1842. Sorry to hear 
of the death of my old friend George 
Sayers, and Mrs. William Wagner. Many 
of the old congregation that I knew so 
well are not there.” Mr. Williams is at- 
tending service in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Reading, where the Rev. W. R. Siegart is 
pastor. 


The CCC Conference was held in First 
Church, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor, 
with Mr. Harry Hodges bringing a most 
helpful message. All the Lutheran churches 
in this area were represented by nearly 
all their council members. 


The missionary convention of the Alle- 
ghany Conference met in Bethany Church, 
the Rev. Paul L. Reaser pastor, October 
4 and 5. New officers are: President, Mrs. 
R. C. Shindler, Altoona; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. S. Shannon, Confluence; recording 
secretary, Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Bedford; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. I. E. Mann, 
Tyrone; treasurer, Mrs. L. B. Young, Water 
Street; historian, Mrs. Joseph Tate, Altoona. 

Mrs. A. J. Fenner brought an inspiring 
message on “The Canadian Northwest.” 
Mrs. A. R. Wentz spoke on “Missions as I 
Saw Them.” Mrs. L. F. Foltz explained the 
program of The Children of the Church; 
Mrs. J. S. Shannon told the story of the 
Advance in Christian Stewardship; Miss 
Edna Engle, missionary from India, gave 
helpful hints on our greatest Lutheran 
missionary endeavor; and Mrs. Joseph 
Tate reverently conducted the “Service 
of Memory.” 


The Sinking Valley Parish, the Rev. 
Allen C. Lambert pastor, recently dug out 
some old church records that are of in- 
terest to many folk who in some way have 
been, or now are, connected with old St. 
John’s Lutheran Church in Sinking Valley: 

“The earliest available records of the St. 
John’s Church of Sinking Valley indicate 
that it was founded in 1804, These records 
are now held for the church by Mr. John 
S. Fleck, in whose farm home the first 
meetings of the congregation were held, 
the farm being owned by George Fleck, 
grandfather of John, Harry and Clair 
Fleck. 

“It is not established definitely who the 
earliest Lutheran ministers were in Sink- 
ing Valley, but it is known that the Rev. 
Frederick Haas served churches in various 
parts of what is now Huntingdon and Blair 
counties, and he was pastor here in 1804 
and from then on until February 7, 1815. 

“The ministers of the church are listed 
in the ‘History of the Alleghany Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod’ by W. H. Bruce 
Carney, D.D., except the later ministers 
whose names follow: Robert E. Mock, 
E. N. Fry, J. A. Boord, D.D., T. Howard 
Simpson, and Allen C. Lambert. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


A HEALTHY increase in the number of 
member societies marked the opening ses- 
sion of the twenty-first annual convention 
of Midwest Synod’s Women’s Missionary 
Society, convening September 20 and 21 
at St. John’s Church, Ohiowa, Nebr., the 
Rev. H. J. Deickhoff pastor. The rich pro- 
gram, containing not less than fifty-two 
separate items, including the missionary 
banquet in honor of the synodical mis- 
sionaries, the Misses Bertha Koenig and 
Helene Harder, testifies that this organiza- 
tion is merged in much activity. The con- 
vention sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Hugo Welchert, Jr., Hooper, Nebr. F. W. 
Nolte, D.D., president of Midwest Synod, 
had charge of the installation of the new 
officers, all of whom had been re-elected. 
They are Mrs, George Swanson, Bloom- 
field, president; Miss Sophia Waterman, 
Fontanelle, vice-president; Mrs. Dalton 
Strenger, Fontanelle, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Walter Thomas, Hastings, statistical 
secretary; and Mrs. Emil Kraemer, Scribner, 
treasurer. Of general interest are the res- 
olutions passed in reply to a request of 
the executive committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. for 
suggestions in the forming of a program 
for the triennial convention to be held in 
Des Moines in 1940. They are: 

1. In view of criticisms voiced concern- 
ing extravagant display at convention 
banquets, be it resolved that our conven- 
tion suggests that we plan less expensive 
banquets in keeping with midwestern 
economic conditions. 

2. We suggest that opportunities for in- 
spiration, information, discussions and con- 
ferences bé given the same place as in 
former years, 

3. We are of the opinion that mission- 
ary features of the convention program 
and personal contacts with missionaries 
are of greatest value to delegates. 

4. In view of the fact that the name of 
the children’s organization of the Women’s 
Missionary Society has been changed to 
“The Children of the Church,” to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of all concerned, and 
in view of the fact that the program of 
the Women’s Missionary Society includes 
the interest of all women in the church, 
we recommend that the name of this or- 
ganization be changed to “The Women of 
the Church,” 


Drouth Areas 


A large number of Nebraska counties 
have been designated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as drouth areas, not having pro- 
duced the necessary crops to sustain life 
at a normal level. The action was taken 
following local surveys by government ex- 
perts. As experience teaches, congrega- 
tions located in such areas will be greatly 
affected by these tragic circumstances. 
May be the church would do well, where 
she has not already done so, to emulate 
the government’s policy of granting spe- 
cial consideration in defining their local 
financial ability. 

From such a drouth area congregation 
comes the report of an annual Mission 
Festival that gives us pause. With little 
wheat and no corn from the fields, Im- 
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manuel Church, south of Hastings, con- 
tributed 25 per cent more to missions that 
day than they did a year ago, making it 
$70. The missionary sermons of the day 
were delivered by Pastors J. Schrader of 
Yutan, H. L. Lenser of Hildreth, in Ger- 
man, and M. A. Ritzen, D.D., superinten- 
dent of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., who 
was handed a special donation. Dr. E. 
Walter’s flock rejoices in the recent or- 
ganization of a Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, to whose spiritual uplift much credit 
must be given for the many signs of in- 
terest in the work of the church at large. 
The effectiveness of Dr. and Mrs. Walter’s 
ministering in this rural community is 
also attested by the voluntary closing not 
long ago of a neighboring Lutheran church 
belonging to another group, but whose 
members have now affiliated with this 
U. L. C. A. congregation. 


A Worth-while Conference 


Two helpful lectures stood in the center 
of this year’s meeting of Midwest Synod’s 
Southern Conference. One on “The Posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church Concerning 
the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” 
which was so thorough that its reading 
required the better part of two sessions, 
by the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, Diller, Nebr. He 
divided his thesis into (1) a historical 
sketch, and (2) present-day views. The 
other paper was “A Critical Analysis of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Educational Literature,” 
by the Rev. R. Moehring, Grand Island, 
Nebr. Both papers created far-reaching 
discussions. At the opening Communion 
Service the messages were brought by Dr. 
R. Kuehne of Lincoln, and Pastor Albin 
Heinz of Syracuse. The former also served 
as chaplain at the morning devotions. 
Other sermons were preached by Pastor 
A. Duis of Gothenburg, and Dr. Martin 
Schroeder of Lincoln. The Rev. Hans 
Biedenweg, pastor of the host church, to- 
gether with his members, proved excellent 
hosts, offering free entertainment during 
the two-day meeting, in spite of the fact 
that they are minus a crop this year. On 
the Sunday preceding the conference this 
congregation observed their mission rally 
with results beyond expectation. Speakers 
were Pastors J. Schrader of Yutan, J. Peil 
of Emerald, and M. Koolen,’ D.D., of 
Lincoln. 


A Rural Life Institute 


To Kansas Synod credit must be given 
for having inaugurated an annual Rural 
Life Institute. Last year some of their high- 
minded pastors did it in free-lance fash- 
ion; this year the synod backed it morally 
and by giving it a place on the budget. 
According to reliable information, this is 
the first case where a U. L. C. A. district 
synod has given the rural church this par- 
ticular type of emphasis. The conference 
was held September 18 and 19 at the 
church at Waterville, Kan,, of which the 
Rev. George L, Search is pastor. The 
motto printed on the program, a quotation 
from Sombert, summarized the relative 
importance of the church in the country 
as visualized by the conveners, “Each coun- 
try will be obligated to give itself anew 
an agrarian basis, without which its na- 
tional economy will not be able to sub- 
sist.” The assigned opening address, in 
charge of Dr. M. Schroeder, required an 
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answer to the question, “What shall we 
consider rural church problems?” The 
Rev. W. A. Winterstein of Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, executive secretary of the Iowa 
Christian Rural Fellowship, presented from 
his wide experience, “An Approach to the 
Rural Church Problem.” One of the dif- 
ficult aspects to answer was left to the 
Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, Diller, Nebr., in speak- 
ing on “Leadership in the Rural Church.” 
Dr. John C. Hershey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, delved into “Rural 
Church Efficiency,” and Prof. Harold 
Howe, Ph.D., of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, dealt with “The Rural 
Economic Order.” 

The local pastor spoke on “The Rural 
Building Program and Its Relation to 
Church Permanency.” The Rev. Manely 
Mott of Wakefield, Kan., spoke on “A New 
Strategy in Rural Administration.” He saw 
the chief objective for the church in the 
country reclaiming itself in the heart and 
mind of community life. The failure of the 
church to meet the basic needs of rural 
life were then given due consideration in 
all its implications. Finally he proposed to 
answer the question, “What can we do?” 
By and large it was a thorough analysis 
and challenge not only to those present, 
but to Christian workers in both city and 
on the land. In the church’s answer to the 
questions that were raised rests her future 
for better or for worse. 

Another contribution which made con- 
ference profitable was made by Pastor 
G. K. Mykland, Chapman, Kan. He empha- 
sized that rural churches must not remain 
ignorant of the development in rural 
sciences. Of pastors who quit rural charges 
for the city the speaker was rather critical. 
Using the question which legend tells us 
our Lord addressed to Peter, who was 
leaving Rome, “Quo Vadis?” (Whither 
goest thou?), Pastor Mykland put the 
query to those who decline after some 
experience the restricted (?) life of a 
country pastor. It has many compensa- 
tions, he declared. More plain speech at 
this conference offered some samples, and 
more people will be compelled to give the 
country church a second thought. This 
year’s gathering received a severe setback 
through the removal of the Rev. E. R. 
Harrison from Greenleaf, as he was one of 
the ardent originators of the institute. 


A Kansas Landmark 


St. Mark’s, Waterville, host church to 
the Kansas rural conference, is one of the 
interesting landmarks in Kansas Synod 
history. Begun in 1868, it was built strat- 
egically in a railroad terminal town, meant 
to become a metropolis. It failed to do so, 
as the tracks, like men, kept on moving 
west. The Rev. F. R. (“Father”) Scherer, 
farmer to make a living and pastor to obey 
the call, with his charter members erected 
the first building at a cost of $350. Having 
used native, green, rough cottonwood 
lumber, the alternating Kansas sun and 
refreshing rains soon curled and warped 
the unseasoned material so that by Christ- 
mas the cracks in the sacred walls gave the 
whole structure the appearance of im- 
mense Venetian blinds. The elements forced 
the little band to hold services in the 
schoolhouse for the remainder of the win- 
ter. In 1871 a more durable building was 
constructed. One charter member still 
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lives, Mrs. J. B. Livers, mother of two 
pastors, Ralph Livers, D.D., of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and the late Rev. George 
Livers. Altogether five men have gone 
into the ministry from this rural congre- 
gation. Waterville provided a fitting scene 
for conducting the rural conference. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


“Activity” is the keyword among our 
people in this part of the state. If that is 
an indication of their spiritual develop- 
ment, the future is bright indeed. Pastors 
who shepherd these folks, together with 
their delegates, came together in annual 
convention at Mendon, meeting in historic 
Salem Church October 1 and 2, the Rev. 
M. D. Kilver pastor. Salem Church was 
erected in 1854, and is in good repair. The 
interior was recently redecorated and pre- 
sented a worshipful place for the con- 
vention. 

The convention opened Monday morning 
with the Service and Holy Communion. 
In the absence of L. J. Powell, D.D., pres- 
ident, due to illness, the sermon was 
preached by Secretary Edwin J. Johnson, 
on the theme, “The Inscription of Life,” 
based on Luke 10: 17-20. The liturgy was 
conducted by the Rev. M. D. Kiilver. 
Meditations were conducted by the Rev. 
Charles L. Landwere Monday afternoon 
and by the Rev. L. C. Ogan Tuesday morn- 
ing, both being inspirational and instructive. 

The auxiliaries of the Church were given 
a large place on the agenda, and with 
much profit. Mrs. Mildred Davis of Bluffs, 
president of the Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, gave a fine report of their 
progress. The Rev. K. Bruno Neumann 
gave an illuminating report of the Illinois 
Luther League convention held at St. 
Louis, and stressed Luther League ob- 
jectives. Mrs. W. N. King of Fairview, 
secretary and treasurer of the conference’s 
Children of the Church, gave an illustrated 
report of that work, which enabled us to 
visualize its far-reaching benefits to chil- 
dren and missionary enterprises. The work 
of the Brotherhood was ably presented by 
Mr. Louis W. Woltmann of Nokomis, vice- 
president of the Illinois Synod’s Brother- 
hood. He stressed the opportunity for pre- 
senting Brotherhood work, in keeping the 
twenty-first anniversary service of the 
Brotherhood as prepared by the national 
organization, also the objective of the 
Illinois Synod’s group for the Nachusa 
Home. While an extensive organization 
has been set up for this purpose, it rests 
with pastors and key men of local congre- 
gations to put it into effect. A letter of 
greeting was read from Mrs. Carl I. Empson 
of Decatur, president of the Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society. - 

There were several helpful addresses. 
Monday evening we listened with interest 
and gratitude to I W. Bingaman, D.D., 
as he presented the theme, “Thou Hast 
Gained Thy Brother.” It dealt largely with 
the program of Evangelism, which gave 
us encouragement for this month’s work. 
The Rev. A. B. Arganbright conducted the 
Vesper Service. Tuesday morning the Rev. 
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Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., president of the 
Illinois Synod, conducted an open forum 
on “The Heart of Synod,” touching upon 
such questions as are pertinent to our work 
in the local congregation, particularly as 
to what constitutes a church member. 
F. W. Otterbein, D.D., pastor of North 
Austin Church, Chicago, gave us a helpful 
and inspirational address on “The Family 
Altar.” He pointed out that every pastor 
can help to deepen the spiritual lives of 
his people when he assists them in set- 
ting up the Family Altar in their homes. 

Our institutions also had their place, and 
were well represented. The Nachusa Chil- 
dren’s Home, by P. H. Stahl, D.D., super- 
intendent; Carthage College, by its pres- 
ident, R. G. Shulz, D.D.; a letter of greet- 
ing was read from the president of Chi- 
cago Seminary, Dr. L. Franklin Gruber; 
publicity and student recruiting for Car- 
thage was well set forth by the Rev. Roger 
G. Imhoff. Since Mr. Imhoff came upon 
our territory, the Ilinois Synod has been 
well publicized in the secular press. 

There were also spirited elections. Con- 
ference officers for the next year are: the 
Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, Nokomis, pres- 
ident; the Rev. M. D. Kilver, Liberty, vice- 
president; the Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, Mt. 
Pulaski, secretary; Mr. Louis W. Wolt- 
mann, Nokomis, treasurer. 

Nominees to the 1940 United Lutheran 
Church convention are: Clerical, the Rev. 
Ray O. Zumstein and the Rev. Charles L. 
Landwere. Lay, Mr. John Frye, Decatur, 
and Adam Ruger, Carthage. Clerical alter- 
mates, the Rev. M. D. Kilver and R. G. 
Shulz, D.D. Lay alternates, Mr. Selby 
Nelson, Springfield, and Mr. C. I. Fleming, 
Litchfield. Nominees to the Nachusa 
Board: Mr. Henry Esser, Washington; Mr. 
L. W. Woltmann, Nokomis. 

New members introduced to conference 
were Dr. J. O. Evjen, professor at Car- 
thage College, and the Rev. Leland C. 
Ogan, pastor of the Bluffs Parish. Pastor 
Kilver and his people left nothing undone 
to assure our comfort and well being. 


The CCC’s 


have had their inning in Central Illinois. 
It was indeed an undertaking which 
brought results and a real blessing. We 
know that our men who sat in the meeting 
at Litchfield September 11 received in- 
spiration as well as instruction that will 
make them better church workers. Dr. O. 
Garfield Beckstrand of Rockford was the 
leader, and he did valiantly. Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, president of synod, was present 
to lend his helpful assistance. Other places 
in conference where the meetings were 
held were Springfield, Peoria and Mendon, 
with the same leader. 


September 15 the Rev. Carl I. Empson 
of the First Church, Decatur, completed 
eight years of fruitful service in that con- 
gregation. During that time the baptized 
membership has risen from 498 to 1,046; 
the confirmed membership from 389 to 
827; and the communing membership from 
350 to 573. That is truly an encouragement 
to a pastor. At present this congregation 
is extensively and intensively carrying on 
the program of Evangelism. 

The other day we learned that St. James 
congregation at Vandalia, the Rev. Paul 
R. Bollman pastor, is ready to undertake 
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a building program, to make room for the 
growing congregation. This will be an ad- 
dition to the church for additional Sunday 
school room, at a cost of approximately 
$5,500. Pastor Bollman has served this 
congregation for the past eight years, and 
during that time there has been a 90 per 
cent increase in Sunday school attendance, 
and 50 per cent increase in the com- 
muning membership. Vandalia is an inter- 
esting old city on the banks of the Kas- 
kaskia, where stands the first capitol of 
Illinois, used from 1818 to 1838, and now 
serves as the county court house. 


Zion Congregation at Liberty, the Rev. 
M. D. Kilver pastor, has made improve- 
ments to the church property, having in- 
stalled an air-conditioned heating plant at 
a cost of nearly $700. 


Zion Congregation at Batchtown, the Rev. 
A. O. Althafer pastor, held a rededication 
service October 8, after having made ex- 
tensive improvements to their church prop- 
erty, including the construction of a church 
basement. The service was conducted in 
the afternoon and the speakers were the 
Rev. Alfred L. Grewe of Faith Church, St. 
Louis, and Dr. H. Allen Leader of Litch- 
field. 


St. Mark’s Congregation, Nokomis, of 
which the writer is pastor, held a Father 
and Son banquet September 28, at which 
time the Rev. Paul R. Bollman of Van- 
dalia was the speaker. This congregation 
also held a Brotherhood Service October 
15 to observe the twenty-first anniversary, 
and the twentieth anniversary of the St. 
Mark’s Brotherhood. It has given twenty 
years of continuous service to the church, 
and fruitful they have been. 


The Irving Lutheran Church held har- 
vest festival services September 10, when 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of synod, 
was the speaker morning and evening. The 
Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt is the pastor. Sev- 
eral congregations have held harvest fes- 
tivals, and have sent generous amounts of 
canned fruit and vegetables to Nachusa 
Children’s Home, as an expression of grat- 
itude to God for bountiful crops. 


On the tenth of October St. Louisan’s 
celebrated their sixty-ninth annual Veiled 
Prophet’s festival. It began with a street 
parade Tuesday evening, which depicted 
the “Gay Nineties”; and gay it was. Large 
floats, profusely illuminated with electric 
lights, drawn by four horses, showed the 
Veiled Prophet and attendants, and on to 
the old time Saturday night bath. Many 
others showed the World’s Fair, Sunday 
evening callers, the first street car, bicycle 
days, etc. What impressed us was the 
ocean of humanity that flowed through the 
streets. Thousands of them had come from 
outside St, Louis, and for miles around, 
Someone suggested that the church might 
take the hint and use such means to pro- 
mote its work. Suffice it to say by way of 
reflection, contrast Jesus and Pilate, or 
Whitfield and Caligula, “The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.” That 
brings us to a pointed conclusion. The 
world gets the masses to follow its en- 
ticing and glamorous activities, but the 
Church of Christ goes out to win them 
one by one. So, every pastor in conference, 
and many consecrated lay folks, are going 
out to do personal work for Christ. 
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R-C-A BROADCAST OF OHIO 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Over in Shelby the good people of First 
Lutheran Church are rejoicing over the 
completion of a new educational building 
which has been the dream of many for 
several years. Under the capable leader- 
ship of Dr. D. Bruce Young, pastor, and 
mayor of the city, this handsome two-story 
brick unit has been erected and furnished 
at a cost of $35,000. Generous gifts of 
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money and equipment by persons and 
organizations have caused the church to 
borrow but $15,000. Accessible to the 
church building on the basement and first 
floor levels, the twenty-three-room struc- 
ture is intended to provide space for in- 
struction through the intermediate age. A 
women’s parlor on the first floor, homey 
and well appointed, will provide ample 
space for women’s meetings. A conference 
room of similar proportions is located 
directly above on the second floor equipped 
with large blackboards. All classrooms 
have been completed with blackboard and 
bulletin board space. All but the base- 
ment floor will eventually be carpeted. A 
roomy basement with stage will permit a 
large gathering place for the men’s class 
and events of the church. 

Dedication ceremonies were conducted 
Sunday, October 1, with special services 
continuing through October 8. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of synod, preached at the 
morning service, and assisted with the 
service of dedication and spoke in the 
afternoon. Former pastor, W. M. Hacken- 
berg, D.D., now minister of St. John’s 
Church, Zanesville, presented a forceful 
message in the evening. Members of the 
Dorcas and Ruth Gleaners classes held 
open house Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, while the men’s banquet was an 
event of Tuesday evening when the hu- 
morist-philosopher “Dusty” Miller of Wil- 
mington furnished plenty of fun along 
with kernels for thought. Communion serv- 
ices were conducted Thursday evening and 
Sunday morning when large audiences 
were in attendance. 

First Church was organized September 
1, 1859, and has grown until it now re- 
ports 1,152 baptized members, 886 con- 
firmed members, and 672 communing 
members. The present edifice was ded- 
icated March 12, 1899. 

Ministers who have served the congre- 
gation include Pastors A. R. Brown, Daniel 
Summer, J. F. Shearer, M. L. Kunkelman, 
J. KE. Lerch, M. L. Wilhelm, W. H. Singley, 
G. S. Bright, A. B. Shrader, H. C. Funk, 
J. J. Newhauser, Dr. W. M. Hackenberg, 
J. Tome, Dr. Young, and the genial as- 
sistant pastor, the Rev. M. P. Paetznick, 
who was the first to occupy this post in 
1934. Dr. Young has been pastor since 1925. 

The special congregational objective is 
the support of the Rev. Paul P. Anspach, 
missionary to China. 

Under the special guidance of Clyde 
Brokaw, Fred Bricker, Clarence Stroup, 
Raymond Pugh, Frank Kotz, and Dr. 
Young the building program has gone 
forward. 
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Congratulations, Dr. Culler 


Congratulations and best wishes to Dr. 
Jacob Henry Culler of Springfield who 
celebrated his ninety-third birthday Octo- 
ber 5 on the farm east of Lucas which 
was the setting of his birth and boyhood 
days. “The Grand Old Man” of the synod 
is reputed to be the oldest living graduate 
of Wittenberg College. But this did not 
keep Dr. Culler from assisting his grand- 
nephews in husking a crop of hybrid corn 
on the home place which is now owned 
by his nephew, David R. Culler. 

Truly surprised was Dr. Culler when in 
the evening a number of Lutheran clergy- 
men and their wives dropped in to extend 
greetings. His vivacious voice, youthful 
spirit, amazing memory, and abundance of 
wit and humor made the evening one long 
to be remembered. The oldest son of 
Andrew and Elizabeth (Zody) Culler, 
natives of Maryland and pioneer settlers 
in eastern Richland County, Dr. Culler 
was born October 5, 1846. When only a 
few weeks old he was baptized in historic 
Mt. Zion Church, only a short distance 
from the home place. After his ordination 
into the Lutheran ministry in 1873, he be- 
gan his career in a country parish near 
Bryan, where he rode horseback through 
the woods to call on his parishioners and 
to reach his preaching points. He has 
served congregations in Illinois, Iowa, and 
elsewhere in Ohio. Now as he looks for- 
ward to completing a century he lives in 
retirement with his daughter, Miss Violet 
Culler, in the family home in Springfield. 


Out in the Mt. Zion Church, where the 
Rev. C. B. A. Stacy is pastor, the men 
and young men have taken over the choir 
benches. Such an abundance of acceptable 
male voices has not been heard of in one 
congregation for many a day. Both Pastor 
and Mrs. Stacy are capable of leading in 
this important work. 

Over in the Tiro Parish it is reported 
that the roof of the church was removed 
during the summer and at a cost of $300 
another covering was provided. The Rev. 
Robert H. Miller is the shepherd of this 
flock. 


For the fourth annual youth banquet 
held in Trinity Church, Ashland, the Rev. 
J. H. L. Trout of Bethany Church, Cleve- 
land, delivered an address on the subject, 
“The Dream Master.” Harvest time fur- 
nished the setting for the 125 young per- 
sons attending. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, pas- 
tor, gave the invocation and the Rev. H. H. 
Lentz, assistant pastor, presented awards 
to the retiring officers of the two Luther 
Leagues. 


In a true spirit of Rally Day a large 
audience attended the 9.45 A. M. service 
at First Church, Mansfield, October 1, when 
Dr. Henry C. Roehner, formerly pastor for 
fourteen years, preached a stirring sermon 
on “The Use of the Upper Room.” Due to 
ill health Dr. Roehner was forced to give 
up active work, but now he’s well again. 
Dr. G. E. Swoyer of First Church says, 
“Dr. Roehner is back on the firing line 
with that same old force and drive.” 


The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of 
Religious Education and Young People’s 
Work in the Synod of Ohio, spoke before 
teachers and leaders of St. Paul’s Church, 
Mansfield, October 4, even though he finds 
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it necessary to use a cane following a 
recent illness. 


For the sixth annual Reformation Rally 
for Lutheran congregations of this area, 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, president-elect of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, will speak in the First 
Church, Mansfield, October 29, at 7.30 
P. M. All special music will be provided 
by the choir and organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, ‘Bucyrus. 


A majority of the established congrega- 
tions in Mansfield have joined in a twelve- 
week Loyalty Program. When possible, 
sermon themes are similar for Sunday 
morning services and a check of attend- 
ances is being made. The local newspaper 
has been generous in allotting space for 
the project. October is called Loyalty 
Month; November, Stewardship Month; 
and December, Service Month, in the gen- 
eral outline. 


“WINNING LOSERS” 


Ohio State Luther League Has Enthusiastic 
Convention 


Tue largest representation of young peo- 
ple ever assembled for an annual conven- 
tion of the Luther League of Ohio met in 
First Church, Mansfield, to discuss the 
theme, “Winning Losers.” The total reg- 
istration of delegates was 380, and total 
attendance at convention sessions 2,432. 

The theme, “For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the 
same shall save it” (Mark 8: 35), was the 
basis of addresses and sermons presented 
iby the leaders. 

The keynote address was delivered by 
‘Otto C. Mees, D.D., president of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, who used as 
this topic, “Winning Losers—In Preparation 
for the Race.” A choir of Luther Leaguers 
from Mansfield and vicinity sang several 
selections under the direction of Mr. J. 
‘Frederick Wolf. 

The second session was devoted to busi- 
mess, in which period the Luther League 
‘of Ohio voted to pro-rate the budget for 
1940; to continue the publication of a 
yearly calendar; endeavor to complete the 
‘Camp Luboca Missionary Objective before 
-January 1, 1940; to memorialize the Lu- 
‘ther League of America to eliminate topic 
“material from the Luther League Review 
-and place it into a program packet con- 
sisting of leaflets, pamphlets, etc.; and to 
-send a floral tribute of forty-three roses, 
*the Luther League flower, to the family 
of our director, the Rev. J. W. Frease, who 
“was unable to attend this convention be- 
-eause of illness. 

Mr. Alvin Schaediger, president of the 
“Luther League of America, enthusiastically 
represented the national organization in 
an inspiring message dealing with the 
-work of the Luther League. 


The Declamation Contest 


At the Saturday evening session, which 
-took the form of a banquet, the final com- 
petition in the State Declamation Contest 
~was held. Speaking on the theme, “Win- 
-ning Losers,” the four finalists gave ora- 
-tions written by several pastors in the 
: synod. The contest was begun during Lent, 
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when competition was held in local 
churches. Then followed district and con- 
ference contests, the winners of the latter 
being present to compete for the first 
prize, a $50 scholarship at Wittenberg 
College. 

Coming from a mission congregation in 
Euclid, Ohio, Miss Dorothy Phillips was 
awarded the gold ribbon and was presented 
the scholarship award by Alvin E. Bell, 
D.D., president of the Board of Directors 
of Wittenberg College. Second place was 
won by Billy Cox of First Church, Toledo. 
Third place went to Miss Mary Jane Velzy 
of St. Mark’s, Osborn; and fourth place to 
Miss Dolores Lorentz, First Church, Mans- 
field. EKach contestant received a Luther 
League clasp or button, and a book from 
the 1939 Luther League Reading Course. 

A congregation numbering 1,095 people 
was present for the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, when Dr. Grover E. Swoyer spoke on 
“Winning Losers—in the Race.” The Rev. 
Herbert W. Veler, a former pastor of First 
Church, Mansfield, was the liturgist. In 
the Sunday school period following the 
worship service, Mr. Alvin Schaediger 
taught the class of Leaguers. 

The four conferences met in separate 
sessions Sunday afternoon. Three of them 
elected officers for the coming year. The 
new officers for Central Conference are: 
President, Jay Garver; vice-presidents, 
Leo Berry and Gloria Crooks; secretary, 
Doris Simmons; treasurer, Charles Drake; 
Executive Committee, the Rev. J. David 
Mumford and Richard Smith. Officers for 
Eastern Conference are: President, Thomas 
Crothers; vice-presidents, Wendell Berger 
and Chester Beard; recording secretary, 
Barbara Sweeney; statistical secretary, Ruth 
Renz; and lay advisor, Harold Lange. 
Southern Conference officers are: Pres- 
ident, Dorothea Kette; vice-presidents, 
Mary Jane Velzy and Wray Smith; secre- 
tary, Vernon Nickel; pastoral advisor, the 
Rev. Carveth Mitchell. 


Officers of State League 


New state officers elected were: Andrew 
Dropko, Lorain, re-elected president; 
Robert Fry, Toledo, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth Renz, Brewster, secretary; Faye 
Kughler, Stone Creek, re-elected treas- 
urer; the Rev. Frank Secrist, Dayton, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Harold Lange was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Miss 
Ruth A. Bell, who resigned from the 
Executive Committee. 

Recognition was given Miss Ida C. Smith, 
Holy Trinity, Canton, who wrote the con- 
vention theme song which was sung at all 
sessions. 

All the new officers were installed at 
the closing service, when the Rev. Dr. 
Gould Wickey of Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary of the Board of Education of the 
U. L. C. A., brought the final message on 
“Winning Losers—The Award.” 

The report of the Credentials Committee 
showed that among the 380 registrations 
for the convention, twenty were pastors, 
and three deaconesses. The Luther League 
of Ohio bade good-by to Miss Havana 
Amos, who has entered the Baltimore 
Motherhouse. Miss Amos served the League 
for several years as Life Service Secretary. 

The 1940 convention will be held in First 
Church, Dayton. 

Pusticiry COMMITTEE. 
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SENIOR PASTOR HONORED 


Testimonial Dinner Given Dr. A. E. 
Moldenke 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was tendered the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred E. Moldenke Wednesday 
evening, October 25, marking his thirty- 
fifth anniversary as senior pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Manhattan, N. Y. Included 
in the program honoring the beloved New 
York clergyman were addresses by the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, and 
the Rev. Dr. Her- 
man Brezing, 
head of the 
Wartburg Or- 
phans’ Farm 
School. The con- 
gregation pre- 
sented him with 
many tokens of 
appreciation for 
his long, unselfish 
and fruitful 
service as the 
spiritual director 
of St. Peter’s. 

It was in 1904 
that Pastor 
Moldenke, then 
thirty-three years of age, took up the 
pastoral leadership of one of New York’s 
most active Lutheran church, succeeding 
his father, the Rev. Dr. Edward F. 
Moldenke, who had died that June. For 
the eight years previous, the younger 
Moldenke had assisted at St. Peter’s as 
associate pastor. 

Born in New York City December 15, 
1871, he attended Columbia College, where 
he received his Ph.D. degree in 1893, and 
the German universities of Halle and Ber- 
lin, where he completed his theological 
studies. He returned in 1896 and was 
soon elected assistant pastor of St. Peter’s. 
Under his direction, a new Gothic church 
was erected in 1905, a beautiful parsonage 
in 1924, and a modern parish house with 
auditorium, gymnasium, bowling alleys and 
meeting rooms the following year. 

A world traveler and student of ancient 
languages, Dr. Moldenke has to his credit 
the authorship of several books on Assyr- 
iological themes, including translations of 
cuneiform texts in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. He has also published two 
volumes on the Museum’s Babylonian con- 
tract tablets: and contributed widely to 
magazines devoted te Oriental matters. 

Several hundred well-wishers were on 
hand to celebrate Pastor Moldenke’s an- 
niversary. It is a rare distinction that 
he holds. Father and son have served the 
same congregation for more than three- 
quarters of a century. The senior Mol- 
denke, who had been a ministerial pioneer 
sent by the Church Board in Berlin to 
serve German emigrants in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota back in the sixties, himself set- 
tled in New York in 1870 and founded a 
congregation which soon merged with St. 
Peter’s. Of that church he remained pas- 
tor until his death in 1904. In shepherding 
his father’s large flock, the younger Mol- 
denke continued in his father’s path of 
Christian service and leadership. This fel- 
lowship over a long period of time has 
truly exhibited the beauty of holiness. 


DR. ALFRED E. 
MOLDENKE 
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AN ANNIVERSARY AT 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


SEPTEMBER 22 to October 1 marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the chapel and church school building 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
At the opening service of the celebration 
the new two-manual electro-pneumatic 
organ was dedicated as a tribute to the 
pastor emeritus, Dr. Preston A. Laury, 
who gave the congregation seventeen years 
of active service, and retired in 1936 on 
account of ill health. On this occasion Mr. 
E. B. Kocher, organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Church, Allentown, and the senior 
choir of the local congregation illustrated 
the theme of the sermon, “The Organ as 
a Servant of Divine Worship.” 

September 24 the anniversary of the 
congregation in the new church was ob- 
served. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached 
the sermon. At the anniversary of the 
Sunday school in the evening Dr, Laury 
was the speaker. The school numbers 365 
members, and the present superintendent, 
Mr. Harry B. Baily, has served during the 
existence of the present church building. 
Five other men have served in this ca- 
pacity. 

During the week the auxiliaries of the 
congregation sponsored the services. Broth- 
erhood Night, Dr. Conrad Wilker of Allen- 
town preached the sermon. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary presented “An Old Fashioned 
Album.” The Missionary Societies had as 
their speaker the only daughter of the 
congregation who has chosen the diaconate 
as her life work, Sister Marion Warrick, 
who at present is serving in the office at 
the Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia. 

October 1 the sermon in the morning 
was preached by the Rev. Walter C. G. 
Veit, president of the Allentown Confer- 
ence. In the evening the Rev. Earl R. 
Kreidler of Freemansburg addressed the 
audience at the anniversary of the Luther 
League. Mr. Kreidler is the only son of 
the congregation who has entered the 
Lutheran ministry. 

The present pastor of the congregation 
is the Rev. William C. Berkemeyer. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Francis R. Edwards, formerly 
of Shenandoah, Pa., succeeded the late Rev. 
L. Domer Ulrich as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the formal 
installation held September 14. 

The ceremony was attended by 500 mem- 
bers of the congregation and friends. The 
charge to the pastor was administered by 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the 
charge to the congregation by the Rev. 
Francis A. Shearer, president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference. 


Ocroser 5, the Rev. Walter A. Voss com- 
pleted five years as pastor of the Church 
of Our Redeemer, Omaha, Nebr. During 
these years 475 adult members have been 
received and 122 children baptized, bring- 
ing the membership at the present time 
to 800 confirmed members and 1,100 bap- 
tized members. 
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During this pastorate a new Hammond 
organ has been installed, and other im- 
provements made, including a reredos, new 
pews for part of the church, and redecora- 
tion, inside and out. A fund is now being 
raised to add a unit to care for the large 
church school of over 400 and to give ad- 
ditional seating capacity to the church. 
This addition will be a part of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the con- 
gregation in 1942. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Hudson County, N. J. Even amid the 
multiplied distractions of the metropolitan 
area, Leadership Training moves forward 
here. The North Jersey Lutheran Leader- 
ship Training School opened its eleventh 
semester October 3 and reports an enroll- 
ment of forty. The Rev. Charles K. Fegley 
is the dean. 

In Jersey City the Rev. H. C. Letts is 
dean of a co-operative training school, a 
project of the Hudson County Council of 
Religious Education. The Rev. Edmund 
A. Steimle is a member of the committee 
which directs the affairs of the school. 

In Hoboken the Methodist Larger Par- 
ish has opened a six weeks’ school, offer- 
ing its advantages to all young people, and 
Lutherans who could not reach the other 
schools are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Francis R. Hoffmann 


Early in the morning of October 1 God took 
to Himself His faithful servant, the Rev. Francis 
R. Hoffmann of Utica, N. Y. 

Pastor Hoffmann was born to the cabinet 
maker, Franz R. Hoffmann, and his wife, Amalie 
(nee Schmidt), in Kolberg, Pomerania, Ger- 
many, September 3, 1866. He received his early 
training in the public school at Kolberg and 
later attended e Gymnasium in the same 
place. Having come to America, he spent one 
year of study at Wagner College, then in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. He was the first graduate of this 
school of learning, which has trained so many 
pastors of our Lutheran Church. In 1888 he 
was graduated from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of Philadelphia after three years of 
study there. 

In ag of the same year he was ordained 
by the New York Ministerium in St. Paul’s 
Church, Redwood, N. Y., to which he had been 
called. Here he ministered for twelve years. In 
1900 he accepted a call to the pastorate of Zion 
Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. He served this 
congregation for four years, and then followed 
a call of St. Paul’s Church, Utica, N. Y. Here 
he ministered faithfully and with evident divine 
blessing for thirty-four years. He was beloved 
by his people and highly respected in the com- 
munity. Because of illness of body and ad- 
vancing age he felt compelled in 1938 to retire 
from active work. His congregation honored 
him by electing him pastor emeritus. 

In 1888 Pastor Hoffmann was united in mar- 
riage with Clara Caroline Kleinfelder, who be- 
came a real helpmeet to him in his chosen 
work. Seven children blessed this union, three 
of whom have preceded their father in death. 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and two sons. 

October 4 the deceased was laid to rest in 
Utica. Pastors Arnold F. Keller, Paul E. Arnold 
and Theo. O. Posselt officiated at the last rites. 

! Theo. O. Posselt. 


Mrs. Marie Sterzer 


wife of the Rev. K. W. Sterzer of Neudorf, 
Sask., Canada, died September 4 in a hospital 
in Regina, Sask., the victim of a malignant 
disease for which an operation did not yield a 
cure. Mrs. Sterzer had been in poor health 
since April 1939, but up to that time had taken 
an active part in the work in which her hus- 
band was engaged. 
She was born August 20, 1884, in Zunzgen, 
. Switzerland, end there she was confirmed in 
1900. She married the Rev. K. W. Sterzer and 
came with him to America in the spring of 
190% They located at Campbell, Nebr. In the 
spring of 1908 they moved to Luseland, Sask., 
where Mr. Sterzer or, t. John’s congre- 
gation and served it for sixteen years. In the 
spring of 1911 she had the joyful experience 
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Do You Want Christmashde Money Help ? 


Our Novel and Attractive Devices Bring Success 


“Camel” Dollar in Dimes 


“Christmas Drum”’ 


“Good-Will” Slot 


for Christmas Offering Dollar in Dimes Envelope 
A Cutout Design in Colors Collector 
In Colors 


Collects 10 Dimes 


{ 
fer c= 


We yl SE 
LE Christina ag Offering, 2 


Matthew 2: 1 to 6 printed on back. 


This is a new design that pos- 
sesses the virtue of immediate ap- 
peal to the interest of prospective 
solicitor or giver of dimes, toward 
your Christmas financial objectives. 

Size, 3 x 3\%4 inches. Price, in- 
cluding manila envelope protector, 
$3.50 per hundred; without enve- 
lope, $3.25 per hundred. 


velopes; 
lopes. 


Luke 2:8 to 14-printed’on back. 


Here is another novel and 
attractive design that will 
awaken or stimulate collector 
and giver-enthusiasm in your 
Christmastide financial aims. 

Size, 234x234 inches. Price, 
$3.00 per hundred, with en- 
$2.75 without enve- 


John 3:16 printed on back. 

Artistically printed in 
colors on strong paper 
for security. Coin open- 
ings admit coins as large 
as half dollar. 

Price, $1.50 per hun- 
dred. A Christmas Tree 
design also. 


NOW READY—Our Beautiful Christmas Worship Program Folders 
and The Pastor’s Christmas Letters 
Samples will be mailed to pastors requesting them. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 296 Broadway, Box 9, New York, N.Y. 


of welcoming her aged mother, who came from 
Switzerland with two sons who settled near 
Luseland. Since that time she had her mother 
with her and cared for her as only a faithful 
daughter could do. 

In June 1924 she accompanied her husband, 
who had accepted a call from Zion congrega- 
tion in Neudorf, Sask., which was to be her 
last station on earth. An event for rejoicing 
was the silver ordination jubilee of her hus- 
band, which was ceremoniously celebrated by 
synod and congregation in 1930. A great poy 
for her mother-heart was the ordination of her 
only son, Carl, October 1933. She was a faith- 
ful helpmate to her husband and a good and 
thoughtful mother to her children. 

Mrs. Sterzer is survived by her husband, one 
son and four daughters, five grandchildren, 
three brothers and one sister. ‘, 

The funeral service was held in Zion Church, 
Neudorf, September 7. Dr. Thomas Hartig of 
Winnipeg, president of the Manitoba Synod, 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. F. Oswald of 
Markinch. Interment took place in Zion Ceme- 
tery, where she rests beside her mother. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Moxham Lu- 
theran Church, Park Avenue and Ohio Streets, 
Johnstown, Pa., Noveniber 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with 
the Service of Confession and Holy Communion, 
November 13, at 10.30 A. M. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The Northern Conference of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will meet at Grace Church, 
Cullman, Ala., the Rev. Cecil C. Helmly pastor, 
November 8 to 10. The opening service will be 
held November 8 at 7.30 P. M. (C. S. T.), with 
the sermon by the Rev. Clyde G. Steele. The 
Holy Communion will be administered Novem- 
ber 9, at 9.00 A. M. Clyde G. Steele, Sec. 


The sixth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in _ Trinity 
Church, Highland and Rubel Aves., Louisville, 
Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, November 14 
and 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The forty-ninth anual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 


Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Henry 
Harms, D.D., pastor, Thursday, November 9. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 
Box luncheon at noon. Make reservation for 
dinner through your local societies. 
Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


The Lutheran Inner Mission League of the 
Miami Valley will hold its annual meeting 
Thursday evening, November 16, at 8.00 o'clock 
in St. Paul’s Parish Hall, Wayne Avenue near 
Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. The Rev. C. E. 
Moore of Brookville, Ohio, will be the devo- 
tional speaker. Five members will be elected 
to the Board of Trustees, a budget for the com- 
ing year will be adopted, recommendations of 
the Board will be presented, and reports of 
activities for the past year will be given. 

H. W. Foster, Supt. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The U. L. C. A. Publicity Staff needs a com- 
plete list of all U. L. C. A. pastors who broad- 
cast a regular program either from a studio or 
a church. If you have a radio program will 
you please send your name and address im- 
mediately to Alford R. Naus, Radio Division, 
U. L. C. A. Publicity Staff, 2242 49th Street. 
Camden, N. J. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Belles, Alfred, from R. F. D. 1, Box 187, Coral 
oer Ky., to 3811 W. Broadway, Louisville, 


y. 
Guigley, Walter H., from 322 Main St., Mohnton, 
Pa., to 39 E. Grant St., McAdoo, Pa. 


Lengel, Luther Lee, from Freeburg, Pa., to 
Stone Church, Pa. 
Mayer, J. LeGrande, from 38 Woodrow St., 


Clinton, S. C., to P. O. Box 93, Clinton, S. C. 

Miller, Ernest E., from 116-16 223d St., St. 
Albans, L. I, N. Y., to Room 819, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas, Jacob W., from 1528 Fernleaf St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Hill Top, Y. M. C. A., 302 
Zara St., Pittsburgh, 10, Pa. 

{phn og C. P., from 6030 Ingleside Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 8125 S. Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Umberger, J. B., from 104 Frost Ave., Frost- 
burg, Md., to care of Miss Ella Umberger, 
Rural Retreat, Va. 

Winter, Otto, from Box 85, Bashaw, Alta., Can., 
to Thalberg, Man., Can. 

Zeltin, John, from Sedgewickville, Mo., to 
Manly, Iowa. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERING DEVICES 


Christmas Offering Box No. 27 


A Christmas Offering Box especially prepared for us. Very 
heavy substantial cardboard construction, with most attractive 
designs in green and white on the front and back. Front design 
illustrated. Design on reverse side shows nativity scene. With 


Scripture passage and provision for noting name and address of 
contributor. 


Size, 244 x 334 x 114 inches. ’ 
Price, 5 cents each; $2.75 a hundred, 
postpaid. 
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Christmas Offering Box No. 5 


An oblong box with metal top and bot- 
tom and heavy pasteboard sides with de- 
sign in colors. Provision for noting name 
and address of contributor. 


DP. 
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Size, 14 x 21% x 314 inches. 
Price, 50 cents a dozen; $1.50 for fifty; 
$2.75 a hundred, postage extra. 


Folding Christmas Collection Box Style G 


A cleverly designed patent self-locking folding bank, printed in full 
colors, with provision for tally of coins, name and address, suitable for 
congregations or Sunday school use. May be mailed flat, for folding 
by the recipient, thus making possible the distribution of these boxes 
through the mail, whereas most made-up boxes cannot well be dis- 
tributed in this manner. 

The recipient can easily fold it, and will enjoy doing so, detailed 
instructions being printed on each bank. When assembled the bank 
locks itself and at the same time renders impossible the removal of the 
coins without destroying the bank itself. No paste or glue required. 
Size (folded), 2 x 2 x 2% inches. 

Price, 40 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred, postage extra. 
Heavy Kraft Mailing Envelopes for use when banks are mailed flat. 


50 cents a hundred. 


Inexpensive 
Envelopes 


No. 2 (illustrated to the right). 
Design in green ink on white 
stock. Size, 414 x 21% inches. 
Price, 30 cents a 100; $2.00 a 
1,000. 

No. 1010 (not illustrated). 
Christmas design litho- 
graphed:in colors. Size, 334 
x 214 inches. Price, 40 cents 
a 100; $3.50 a 1,000. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHED CHRISTMAS ENVELOPES Nos. 724 and 733 


Two new designs. Size, 3 1/16 x 545 inches. 
Price, 75 cents per 100; $1.85 per 250; $2.75 per 500; $4.50 per 1,000. 
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New Lithographed Envelope No. 724 


LITHOGRAPHED CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
ENVELOPE No. 153 


A new inexpensive Christmas Offering Envelope, size 344 x 
538, with flap on the smaller end, is provided in No. 153 Offering 
Envelopes. The design is very beautifully done by offset in four 
colors. 


Price, $4.50 per thousand; in less quantities, 60c per hundred. 


Amount 


Naame 


Address 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


November 8, 1939 


CHRISTMAS SLOT OFFER- 
ING ENVELOPE No. 590 


Slot Envelope No. 590 


No. 590. Lithographed in colors on heavy 
linen finish stock. Protected slot. Size, 
3 1-16 x 54% inches. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
ENVELOPE No. 158 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


AMOUNT 


No. 158 (Limited Stock) 


An inexpensive Christmas Offering En- 
velope, size 34g x 538, with flap on the 
smaller end, is provided in No. 158 Of- 
fering Envelopes. The design is very 
beautifully done by offset in four colors. 


Price, $4.50 per thousand; in less quan- 
tities, 60 cents a hundred. 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


